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Cuarter XXV. Missina. 


ILBERT FENTON was very glad to have made his escape from 
Lidford at last, for his mind was full of anxiety about Marian. 
Again and again he had argued with himself upon the folly and useless- 
ness of this anxiety. She, for whose interests he was so troubled, was 
safe enough no doubt, protected by a husband, who was most likely 
a man of the world, and quite as able to protect her as Gilbert him- 
self could be. He told himself this; but still the restless uneasy 
sense that he was neglecting his duty, that he was false to the 
promise made to old Jacob Nowell, tormented and perplexed him. 
He felt that he ought to be doing something—that he had no right 
to remain in ignorance of the progress of Marian’s affairs—that he 
should be at hand to frustrate any attempt at knavery on the part of 
the lawyer—to be sure that the old man’s wealth suffered no dimi- 
nution before it reached the hands of his heiress. 

Gilbert Fenton felt that his promise to the dead bound him to 
do these things, and felt at the same time the weakness of his own 
position with relation to Marian. By what right could he interfere 
in the conduct of her affairs? what claim could he assert to defend 
her interests ? who would listen to any romantic notion about a 
promise made to the dead ? 

He went to Queen-Anne-court upon the night of his return to 
London. The silversmith’s shop looked exactly the same as when 
he had first seen it: the gas burning dimly, the tarnished old sal- 
vers and tankards gleaming duskily in the faint light, with all man- 
ner of purple and greenish hues. Mr. Tulliver was in his little den 
at the back of the shop, and emerged with his usual rapidity at the 


ringing of the door-bell. 
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‘O, it’s you, is it, sir?’ he asked in an indifferent, half-insolent 
tone. ‘ What can I do for you this evening ?’ 

‘Is your late master’s granddaughter, Mrs. Holbrook, here ?’ 
Gilbert asked. 

‘No; Mrs. Holbrook went away on the morning after my mas- 
ter’s death. I told you that when you called here last.’ 

‘I am quite aware of that; but I thought it likely Mrs. Hol- 
brook might return here with her husband, to take possession of the 
property, which I suppose you know now belongs to her.’ 

‘Yes, I know all about that; but she hasn’t come yet to take 
possession ; she doesn’t seem in such a desperate hurry about it. 
I daresay she knows that things are safe enough. Medler the 
lawyer is not the kind of party to be cheated out of sixpence. He 
has taken an inventory of every article in the place, and the weight 
and value of every article. Your friend Mrs. Holbrook needn’t be 
afraid. I suppose she’s some relation of yours, by the bye, sir, judg- 
ing by the interest you seem to take in her affairs ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Gilbert said, not caring to answer this question directly; 
‘I do take a warm interest in Mrs. Holbrook’s affairs, and I am 
very anxious to see her placed in undisputed possession of her late 
grandfather’s property.’ 

‘I should think her husband would see after that,’ Mr. Tulliver 
remarked with a sneer. 

Gilbert left the court after having asked a few questions about 
Jacob Nowell’s funeral. The old man had been buried at Kensal- 
green, followed to the grave only by the devoted Tulliver, Mr. Medler, 
and the local surgeon who had attended him in his last illness. He 
had lived a lonely friendless life, holding himself aloof from his 
fellow-creatures ; and there were neither neighbours nor friends to 
lament his ending. The vagabond boys of the neighbourhood had 
clustered round the door to witness the last dismal ceremony of 
Mr. Nowell’s existence, and had hung about the shop-front for some 
time after the funeral cortége had departed, peering curiously down 
into the darksome area, and speculating upon the hoards of wealth 
which the old miser had hidden away in coal-cellars and dust-bins, 
under the stone flags of the scullery, or in the crannies of the di- 
lapidated walls. There were no bounds to the imagination of these 
street Arabs, who had been in the habit of yelping and whooping at 
the old man’s heels when he took his infrequent walks abroad, as- 
sailing him with derisive epithets alluding to his miserly propensi- 
ties. Amongst the elders of the court there was some little talk 
about the dead man, and the probable disposal of his property, with 
a good deal of argument and laying down of the law on the part of 
the graver and wiser members of that community; some people af- 
fecting to know to a sixpence the amount of Jacob Nowell’s savings, 
others accrediting him with the possession of fabulous riches, and 
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all being unanimous in the idea that the old man’s heir or heirs, as 
the case might be, would speedily scatter his long-hoarded trea- 
sures. Many of these people could remember the silversmith’s 
prodigal son; but none among them were aware of that gentleman’s 
return. They wondered a good deal as to whether he was still 
living, and whether the money had been left to him or to that pretty 
young woman who had appeared in the last days of the old man’s 
life, no one knowing whence she had come. There was nothing to 
be gained from questioning Luke Tulliver, the court knew of old 
experience. The most mysterious dungeons of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, the secret chambers under the leads in Venice, were not closer 
or deeper than the mind of that young man. The court had been 
inclined to think that Luke Tulliver would come into all his master’s 
money; and opinion inclined that way even yet, seeing that Mr. 
Tulliver still held his ground in the shop, and that no strangers 
had been seen to enter the place since the funeral. 

From Queen-Anne-court Gilbert Fenton went on to the gloomy 
street where Mr. Medler had his office and abode. It was not an 
hour for a professional visit ; but Gilbert found the lawyer still hard 
at work at his desk, under the lurid light of a dirty-looking battered 
old oil-lamp, which left the corners of the dingy wainscoted room in 
profound obscurity. He looked up from his papers with some show 
of surprise on hearing Mr. Fenton’s name announced by the slip- 
shod maid-of-all-work who had admitted the late visitor, Mr. Med- 
ler’s solitary clerk having departed to his own dwelling some hours 
before. 

‘I must ask you to excuse this untimely call, Mr. Medler,’ Gil- 
bert said politely; ‘ but the fact of the matter is, I am a little anxious 
about my friend Mrs. Holbrook and her affairs, and I thought you 
the most likely person to give me some information about them. I 
should have called in business hours; but I have only just returned 
from the country, and did not care to delay my inquiries until to- 
morrow. I have just come from Queen-Anne-court, and am rather 
surprised to find that neither Mrs. Holbrook nor her husband has 
been there. You have seen or heard from them since the funeral, 
I suppose ?’ 

‘No, Mr. Fenton, I have neither seen nor heard of them. I 
wrote a formal letter to Mrs. Holbrook, setting out the contents of 
the will; but there has been no answer as yet.’ 

‘ Strange, is it not?’ Gilbert exclaimed, with an anxious look. 

‘Well, yes, it is certainly not the usual course of proceeding. 
However, there is time enough yet. The funeral has not been over 
much more than a week. The property is perfectly safe, you know.’ 

‘Of course; but it is not the less extraordinary that Mr. Hol- 
brook should hang back in this manner. I will go down to Hamp- 
shire the first thing to-morrow and see Mrs. Holbrook.’ 
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‘Humph!’ muttered the lawyer; ‘I can’t say that I see any 
necessity for that. But of course you know best.’ 

Gilbert Fenton did start for Hampshire early the next morning 
by the same train in which Marian had travelled after her grand- 
father’s death. It was still quite early in the day when he found 
himself at Malsham, that quiet comfortable little market-town where 
he had first discovered a clue to the abode of his lost love. He 
went to the hotel and hired a fly to take him to Crosber, where he 
left the vehicle at the old inn, preferring to walk on to the Grange. 
It was a bright November day, with a pale yellow sunlight shining 
on the level fields, and distant hills that rose beyond them crowned 
with a scanty fringe of firs, that stood out black and sharp against 
the clear autumn sky. It was a cheerful day, and a solitary bird 
was singing here and there, as if beguiled by that pleasant warmth 
and sunshine into the fond belief that winter was still far off, and 
the glory of fields and woods not yet departed. * Gilbert’s spirits rose 
in some degree under the influence of that late brightness and sweet 
rustic calm. He fancied that there might be still some kind of 
happiness for him in the long years to come; pale and faint like the 
sunlight of to-day—an autumnal calm. If he might be Marian’s 
friend and brother, her devoted counsellor, her untiring servant, it 
seemed to him that he could be content, that he could live on from 
year to year moderately happy in the occasional delight of her so- 
ciety; rewarded for his devotion by a few kind words now and then, 
—a letter, a friendly smile,—rewarded still more richly by her per- 
fect trust in him. 

These thoughts were in his mind to-day as he went along the 
lonely country lane leading to the Grange; thoughts which seemed 
inspired by the tranquil landscape and peaceful autumn day; thoughts 
which were full of the purest love and charity,—yes, even for his 
unknown rival, even if that rival should prove to be the one man in 
all this world from whom a deep wrong would seem most bitter. 

‘ What am I, that I should measure the force of his temptation,’ 
he said to himself, ‘ or the strength of his resistance? Let me be 
sure that he loves my darling as truly as I love her, that the chief 
object of his life has been and will be her happiness, and then let 
me put away all selfish vindictive thoughts, and fall quietly into the 
background of my dear one’s life, content to be her brother and her 
friend.’ 

The Grange looked unchanged in its sombre lonely aspect. The 
chrysanthemums were all withered by this time, and there were now 
no flowers in the old-fashioned garden. The bell was answered by 
the same woman who had admitted him before, and who made no 
parley about letting him in this time. 

‘ My young missus said I was to be sure and let her know if 
you came, sir,’ she said; ‘she’s very anxious to see you.’ 
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‘ Your young mistress; do you mean Mrs. Holbrook ?’ 

‘No, sir; Miss Carley, master’s daughter.’ 

‘Indeed! I remember the young lady; I shall be very happy 
to see her if she has anything to say to me; but it is Mrs. Holbrook 
I have come to see. She is at home, I suppose?’ 

‘O dear no, sir; Mrs. Holbrook has left, without a word of 
notice, gone nobody knows where. That is what has made our 
young missus fret about it so.’ 

‘Mrs. Holbrook has left!’ Gilbert exclaimed in blank amaze- 
ment; ‘ when ?’ 

‘ It’s more than a week ago now, sir.’ 

‘And do none of you know why she went away, or where she 
has gone ?’ 

‘No more than the dead, sir. But you’d better see Miss Carley ; 
she'll be able to tell you all about it.’ 

The woman led him into the house, and to the room in which 
he had seen Marian. There was no fire here to-day, and the room 
had a desolate unoccupied look, though the sun was shining cheer- 
fully on the old-fashioned many-paned windows. There were a few 
books, which Gilbert remembered as Marian’s literary treasures, 
neatly arranged on a rickety old chiffonier by the fireplace, and the 
desk and work-basket which he had seen on his previous visit. 

He was half bewildered by what the woman had told him, and 
his heart beat tumultuously as he stood by the empty hearth, wait- 
ing for Ellen Carley’s coming. It seemed to him as if the girl 
never would come. The ticking of an old eight-day clock in the 
hall had a ghastly sound in the dead silence of the house, and an 
industrious mouse made itself distinctly heard behind the wainscot. 

At last a light rapid footstep came tripping across the hall, and 
Ellen Carley entered the room. She was looking paler than when 
Gilbert had seen her last, and the bright face was very grave. 

‘For heaven’s sake tell me what this means, Miss Carley,’ 
Gilbert began eagerly. ‘ Your servant tells me that Mrs. Holbrook 
has left you—in some mysterious way, I imagine, from what the 
woman said.’ 

‘O sir, I am so glad you have come here; I should have 
written to you if I had known where to address a letter. Yes, sir, 
she has gone—that dear sweet young creature—and I fear some 
harm has come to her.’ 

The girl burst into tears, and for some minutes could say no 
more. 

‘Pray, pray be calm,’ Gilbert said gently, ‘ and tell me all you 
can about this business. How did Mrs. Holbrook leave this place ? 
and why do you suspect that any harm has befallen her ?’ 

‘ There is every reason to think so, sir. Is it like her to leave 
us without a word of notice, knowing, as she must have known, the 
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unhappiness she would cause to me, who love her so well, by such 
a step? She knew how I loved her. I think she had scarcely a 
secret from me.’ 

‘If you will only tell me the manner of her departure,’ Gilbert 
said rather impatiently. 

‘Yes, yes, sir; I am coming to that directly. She seemed 
happier after she came back from London, poor dear; and she told 
me that her grandfather had left her money, and that she was likely 
to become quite a rich woman. The thought of this gave her so 
much pleasure—not for her own sake, but for her husband’s, whose 
cares and difficulties would all come to an end now, she told me. 
She had been back only a few days, when I left home for a day and 
a night, to see my aunt—an old woman and a constant invalid, who 
lives at Malsham. I had put off going to her for a long time, for I 
didn’t care about leaving Mrs. Holbrook; but I had to go at last, 
my aunt thinking it hard that I couldn’t spare time to spend a day 
with her, and tidy up her house a bit, and see to the girl that waits 
upon her, poor helpless thing. So I started off before noon one day, 
after telling Mrs. Holbrook where I was going, and when I hoped 
to be back. She was in very good spirits that morning, for she 
expected her husband next day. ‘‘I have told him nothing about 
the good fortune that has come to me, Nelly,” she said; ‘‘I have 
only written to him, begging him to return as quickly as possible, 
and he will be here to-morrow by the afternoon express.’’ Mr. Hol- 
brook is a great walker, and generally walks from Malsham here, by 
a shorter way than the high-road, across some fields and by the 
river-bank. His wife used always to go part of the way to meet 
him when she knew he was coming. I know she meant to go and 
meet him this time. The way is very lonely, and I have often felt 
fidgety about her going alone, but she hadn’t a bit of fear; and I 
didn’t like to offer to go with her, feeling sure that Mr. Holbrook 
would be vexed by seeing me at such a time. Well, sir, I had 
arranged everything comfortably, so that she should miss nothing 
by my being away, and I bade her good-bye, and started off to walk 
to Malsham. I can’t tell you how hard it seemed to me to leave 
her, for it was the first time we had been parted for so much as a 
day since she came to the Grange. I thought of her all the while 
I was at my aunt’s; who has very fidgety ways, poor old lady, and 
isn’t a pleasant person to be with. I felt quite in a fever of im- 
patience to get home again; and was very glad when a neighbour’s 
spring-cart dropped me at the end of the lane, and I saw the gray 
old chimneys above the tops of the trees. It was four o’clock in 
the afternoon when I got home; father was at tea in the oak-par- 
lour where we take our meals, and the house was as quiet as a 
grave. I came straight to this room, but it was empty; and when 
I called Martha, she told me Mrs. Holbrook had gone out at one 
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o’clock in the day, and had not been home since, though she was 
expected back to dinner at three. She had been away three hours 
then, and at a time when I knew she could not expect Mr. Holbrook, 
unless she had received a fresh letter from him to say that he was 
coming by an earlier train than usual. I asked Martha if there had 
been any letters for Mrs. Holbrook that day; and she told me yes, 
there had been one by the morning post. It was no use asking 
Martha what kind of letter it looked, and whether it was from Mr. 
Holbrook, for the poor ignorant creature can neither read nor write, 
and one handwriting is the same as another to her. Mrs. Holbrook 
had told her nothing as to where she was going, only saying that 
she would be back in an hour or two. Martha let her out at the 
gate, and watched her take the way towards the river-bank, and, 
seeing this, made sure she was going to meet her husband. Well, 
sir, five o’clock struck, and Mrs. Holbrook had not come home. 
I began to feel seriously uneasy about her. I told my father so; but 
he took the matter lightly enough at first, saying it was no business 
of ours, and that Mrs. Holbrook was just as well able to take care 
of herself as any one else. But after five o’clock I couldn’t rest a 
minute longer ;-so I put on my bonnet and shawl and went down by 
the river-bank, after sending one of the farm-labourers to look for 
my poor dear in the opposite direction. It’s a very lonely walk at 
the best of times, though a few of the country folks do go that way 
between Malsham and Crosber on market-days. There’s scarcely 
a house to be seen for miles, except Wyncomb Farmhouse, Stephen 
Whitelaw’s place, which lies a little way back from the river-bank, 
about a mile from here; besides that and a solitary cottage here and 
there, you won’t see a sign of human life for four or five miles. Any- 
body might be pushed into the river and made away with in broad 
daylight, and no one need be the wiser. The loneliness of the place 
struck me with an awful fear that afternoon, and from that moment 
I began to think that I should never see Mrs. Holbrook again.’ 

‘What of her husband? He was expected on this particular 
afternoon, you say ?’ 

‘He was, sir; but he did not come till the next day. It was 
almost dark when I went to the river-bank. I walked for about 
three miles and a half, to a gate that opened into the fields by which 
Mr. Holbrook came across from Malsham. I knew his wife never 
went farther than this gate, but used to wait for him here, if she 
happened to be the first to reach it. I hurried along, half running 
all the way, and calling aloud to Mrs. Holbrook every now and then 
with all my might. But there was no answer. Some men in a 
boat loaded with hay stopped to ask me what was the matter, but 
they could tell me nothing. They were coming from Malsham, and 
had seen no one along the bank. I called at Mr. Whitelaw’s as I 
came back, not with much hope that I should hear anything; but 
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what could I do but make inquiries anywhere and everywhere? I 
was almost wild with fright by this time. They could tell me 
nothing at Wyncomb Farm. Stephen Whitelaw was alone in the 
kitchen smoking his pipe by a great fire. He hadn’t been out all 
day, he told me, and none of his people had seen or heard anything 
out of the common. As to any harm having come to Mrs. Holbrook 
by the river-bank, he said he didn’t think that was possible, for his 
men had been at work in the fields near the river all the afternoon, 
and must have seen or heard if there had been anything wrong. 
There was some kind of comfort in this, and I left the farm with 
my mind a little lighter than it had been when I went in there. I 
knew that -Stephen Whitelaw was no friend to Mrs. Holbrook ; 
that he had a kind of grudge against her because she had been on 
some one else’s side—in—in something.’ Ellen Carley blushed as 
she came to this part of her story, and then went on rather hurriedly 
to hide her confusion. ‘ He didn’t like her, sir, you see. I knew 
this, but I didn’t think it possible he could deceive me in a matter 
of life and death. So I came home, hoping to find Mrs. Holbrook 
there before me. But there were no signs of her, nor of her hus- 
band either, though I had fully expected to see him. Even father 
owned that things looked bad now, and he let me send every man 
about the place—some one way, and some another—to hunt for my 
poor darling. I went into Crosber myself, though it was getting 
late by this time, and made inquiries of every creature I knew in 
the village; but it was all no good: no one had seen anything of 
the lady I was looking for.’ 

‘ And the husband ?’ Gilbert asked again; ‘ what of him ?’ 

‘He came next day at the usual hour, after we had been astir 
all night, and the farm-labourers had been far and wide looking for 
Mrs. Holbrook. I never saw any one seem so shocked and horrified 
as he did when we told him how his wife had been missing for more 
than four-and-twenty hours. He is not a gentleman to show his feel- 
ings much at ordinary times, and he was quiet enough in the midst 
of his alarm; but he turned as white as death, and I never saw the 
natural colour come back to his face all the time he was down here.’ 

‘ How long did he stay ?’ 

‘He only left yesterday. He was travelling about the country 
all the time, coming back here of a night to sleep, and with the 
hope that we might have heard something in his absence. The river 
was dragged for three days; but, thank God, nothing came of that. 
Mr. Holbrook set the Malsham police to work—not that they’re 
much good, I think ; but he wouldn’t leave a stone unturned. And 
now I believe he has gone to London to get help from the police 
there. But O, sir, I can’t make it out, and I have lain awake 
night after night thinking of it, and puzzling myself about it, until 
all sorts of dreadful fancies come into my mind.’ 
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‘ What fancies ?’ 

‘O sir, I scarcely dare tell you; but I loved that sit young 
lady so well, that I have been as watchful and jealous in all things 
that concerned her as if she had been my own sister. I have thought 
sometimes that her husband had grown tired of her; that, however 
dearly he might have loved her at first, as I suppose he did, his 
love had worn out little by little, and he felt her a burden to him. 
What other reason could there be for him to keep her hidden away 
in this dull place, month after month, when he must have seen that 
her youth and beauty and gaiety of heart were slowly vanishing away, 
if he had eyes to see anything ?’ 

‘ But, good heavens !’ Gilbert exclaimed, startled by the sudden 
horror of the idea which Ellen Carley’s words suggested, ‘ you 
surely do not imagine that Marian’s husband had any part in her 
disappearance ? that he could be capable of—’ 

‘I don’t know what to think, sir,’ the girl answered, interrupting 
him. ‘I know that I have never liked Mr. Holbrook—never liked 
or trusted him from the first, though he has been civil énough and 
kind enough in his own distant way tome. That dear young lady 
could not disappear off the face of the earth, as it seems she has 
done, without the evil work of some one. As to her leaving this 
place of her own free will, without a word of warning to her husband 
or to me, that I am sure she would never dream of doing. No, sir, 
there has been foul play of some kind, and I’m afraid I shall never 
see that dear face again.’ 

The girl said this with an air of conviction that sent a deadly 
chill to Gilbert Fenton’s heart. It seemed to him in this moment 
of supreme anguish as if all his trouble of the past, all his vague 
fears and anxieties about the woman he loved, had been the fore- 
shadowing of this evil to come. He had a blank helpless feeling, 
a dismal sense of his own weakness, which for the moment mas- 
tered him. Against any ordinary calamity he would have held him- 
self bravely enough, with the natural strength of an ardent hopeful 
character; but against this mysterious catastrophe courage and 
manhood could avail nothing. She was gone, the fragile helpless 
creature he had pledged himself to protect ; gone from all who knew 
her, leaving not the faintest clue to her fate. Could he doubt that 
this energetic warm-hearted girl was right, and that some foul deed 
had been done, of which Marian Holbrook was the victim ? 

‘ If she lives, I will find her,’ he said at last, after a long pause, 
in which he had sat in gloomy silence, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, meditating the circumstances of Marian’s disappearance. 
‘ Living or dead, I will find her. It shall be the business of my 
life from this hour. All my serious thoughts have been of her from 
the moment in which I first knew her. They will be doubly hers 
henceforward.’ 
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‘ How good and true you are!’ Ellen Carley exclaimed admir- 
ingly, ‘and how you must have loved her! I guessed when you 
were here last that it was you to whom she was engaged before her 
marriage, and told her as much; but she would not acknowledge 
that I was right. O, how I wish she had kept faith with you! how 
much happier she might have been as your wife !’ 

‘People have different notions of happiness, you see, Miss 
Carley,’ Gilbert answered, with a bitter smile. ‘ Yes, you were 
right ; it was I who was to have been Marian Nowell’s husband, 
whose every hope of the future was bound up in her. But all that 
is past; whatever bitterness I felt against her at first—and I do 
not think I was ever very bitter—has passed away. I am nothing 
now but her friend, her steadfast and constant friend.’ 

‘ Thank heaven that she has such a friend,’ Ellen said earnestly. 
‘And you will make it your business to look for her, sir ?’ 

‘The chief object of my life, from this hour.’ 

‘ And you will try to discover whether her husband is really true, 
or whether the search that he has made for her has been a blind 
to hide his own guilt ?’ 

‘ What grounds have you for supposing his guilt possible ?’ asked 
Gilbert. ‘ There are crimes too detestable for credibility ; and this 
would be such a one. You may imagine that I have no friendly 
feeling towards this man, yet I cannot for an instant conceive him 
capable of harming a hair of his wife’s head.’ 

‘ Because you have not brooded upon this business as I have, 
sir, for hours and hours together, until the smallest things seem to 
have an awful meaning. I have thought of every word and every 
look of Mr. Holbrook’s in the past, and all my thoughts have pointed 
one way. I believe that he was tired of his sweet young wife ; that 
his marriage was a burden and a trouble to him somehow; that it 
had arisen out of an impulse that had passed away.’ 

‘ All this might be, and yet the man be innocent.’ 

‘He might be—yes, sir. It is a hard thing, perhaps, even to 
think him guilty for a moment. But it is so difficult to account in 
any common way for Mrs. Holbrook’s disappearance. If there had 
been murder done’ (the girl shuddered as she said the words)—‘a 
common murder, such as one hears ef in lonely country places— 
surely it must have come to light before this, after the search that 
has been made all round about. But it would have been easy 
enough for Mr. Holbrook to decoy his wife away to London or any- 
where else. She would have gone anywhere with him, at a mo- 
ment’s notice. She obeyed him implicitly in everything.’ 

‘ But why should he have taken her away from this place in a 
secret manner ?’ asked Gilbert ; ‘he was free to remove her openly. 
And then you describe him as taking an amount of trouble in his 
search for her, which might have been so easily avoided, had he 
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acted with ordinary prudence and caution. Say that he wanted to 
keep the secret of his marriage from the world in which he lives, 
and to place his wife in even a more secluded spot than this—which 
scarcely seems possible—what could have been easier for him than 
to take her away when and where he pleased? No one here would 
have had any right to question his actions.’ 

Ellen Carley shook her head doubtfully. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ she answered slowly; ‘I daresay my fan- 
cies are very foolish—they may have come perhaps out of thinking 
about this so much, till my brain has got addled, as one may say. 
But it flashed upon me all of a sudden one night, as Mr. Holbrook 
was standing in our parlour talking about his wife—it flashed upon 
me that he was in the secret of her disappearance, and that he was 
only acting with us in his pretence of anxiety and all that; I fan- 
cied there was a guilty look in his face, somehow.’ 

‘Did you tell him about his wife’s good fortune—the money 
left her by her grandfather ?’ 

‘I did, sir; I thought it right to tell him everything I could 
about my poor dear young lady’s journey to London. She had told 
him of that in her letters, it seemed, but not about the money. She 
had been keeping that back for the pleasure of telling him with her 
own lips, and seeing his face light up, she said to me, when he 
heard the good news. I asked him about the letter which had come 
in the morning of the day she disappeared, and whether it was from 
him; but he said no, he had not written, counting upon being with 
his wife that evening. It was only at the last moment he was pre- 
vented coming.’ 

‘ You have looked for that letter, I suppose ?’ 

‘O yes, sir; I searched, and Mr. Holbrook too, in every direc- 
tion, but the letter wasn’t to be found. He seemed very vexed 
about it, very anxious to find it. We could not but think that Mrs. 
Holbrook had gone to meet some one that day, and that the letter 
had something to do with her going out. I am sure she would not 
have gone beyond the garden and the meadow for pleasure alone. 
She never had been outside the gate without me, except when she 
went to meet her husband.’ 

‘ Strange !’ muttered Gilbert. 

He was wondering about that letter: what could have been the 
lure which had beguiled Marian away from the house that day; what 
except a letter from her husband? It seemed hardly probable that 
she would have gone to meet any one but him, or that any one else 
would have appointed a meeting on the river-bank. The fact that 
she had gone out at an earlier hour than the time at which she 
had been in the habit of meeting her husband when he came from 
the Malsham station, went some way to prove that the letter had 
influenced her movements. Gilbert thought of the fortune which 
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had been left to Marian, and which gave her existence a new value, 
perhaps exposed her to new dangers. Her husband’s interests 
were involved in her life—her death, should she die childless, must 
needs deprive him of all advantage from Jacob Nowell’s wealth. The 
only person to profit from such an event would be Percival Nowell ; 
but he was far away, Gilbert believed, and completely ignorant of 
his reversionary interest in his father’s property. There was Med- 
ler the attorney, a man whom Gilbert had distrusted from the first. 
It was just possible that the letter had been from him; yet most 
improbable that he should have asked Mrs. Holbrook to meet him 
out of doors, instead of coming to her at the Grange, or that she 
should have acceded to such a request had he made it. 

The whole affair was encompassed with mystery, and Gilbert 
Fenton’s heart sank as he contemplated the task that lay before 
him 


‘I shall spend a day or two in this neighbourhood before I 
return to town,’ he said to Ellen Carley presently; ‘ there are 
inquiries that I should like to make with my own lips. I shall be 
only going over old ground, I daresay, but it will be some satisfac- 
tion to me to do it for myself. Can you give me house-room here 
for a night or two, or shall I put up at Crosber ?’ 

‘Tm sure father would be very happy to accommodate you here, 
sir. We've plenty of room now—too much for my taste. The 
house seems like a wilderness now Mrs. Holbrook is gone.’ 

‘Thanks. I shall be very glad to sleep here. There is just 
the chance that you may have some news for me, or I for you.’ 

‘ Ah, sir, it’s only a very poor chance, I’m afraid,’ the girl an- 
swered hopelessly. 

She went with Gilbert to the gate, and watched him as he 
walked away towards the river. His first impulse was to follow the 
path which Marian had taken that day, and to see for himself 
what manner of place it was from which she had so mysteriously 
vanished. 


CuapTer XXVI. 
IN BONDAGE. 


ApELA Branston found life very dreary in the splendid gloom of 
her town house. She would have infinitely preferred the villa near 
Maidenhead for the place of her occupation, had it not been for the 
fact that in London she was nearer John Saltram, and that any mo- 
ment of any day might bring him to her side. 

The days passed, however—empty useless days, frittered away 
in frivolous occupations, or wasted in melancholy idleness; and John 
Saltram did not come, or came so rarely that the only effect of his 
visits was to keep up the fever and restlessness of the widow’s mind. 
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She had fancied that life would be so bright for her when the 
day of her freedom came; that she would reap so rich a harvest of 
happiness as a reward for the sacrifice which she had made in marry- 
ing old Michael Branston, and enduring his peevishness and ill-health 
with tolerable good-humour during the half-dozen years of their 
wedded life. She had fancied this; and now her release had come to 
her, and was worthless in her sight, because the one man she cared 
for had proved himself cold and indifferent. 

In spite of his coldness, however, she told herself that he loved 
her, that he had loved her from the earliest period of their acquaint- 
ance. 

She was a poor weak little woman, the veriest spoilt child of 
fortune, and she clung to this belief with a fond foolish persistence, 
a blind devoted obstinacy, against which the arguments of Mrs. 
Pallinson were utterly vain, although that lady devoted a great deal 
of time and energy to the agreeable duty which she called ‘ opening 
dear Adela’s eyes about that dissipated good-for-nothing Mr. Sal- 
tram.’ 

To a correct view of this subject Adela Branston’s eyes were not 
to be opened in any wise. She was wilfully, resolutely blind, cling- 
ing to the hope that this cruel neglect on John Saltram’s part arose 
only from his delicacy of feeling, and tender care for her reputation. 

‘ But O, how I wish that he would come to me!’ she said to her- 
self again and again, as those slow dreary days went by, burdened 
and weighed down by the oppressive society of Mrs. Pallinson, as 
well as by her own sad thoughts. ‘ My husband has been dead ever 
so long now, and what need have we to study the opinion of the world 
so much? Of course I wouldn’t marry him till a year, or more, after 
‘poor Michael’s death ; but I should like to see him often, to be sure 
that he still cares for me as he used to care—yes, I am sure he used 
—in the dear old days at Maidenhead. Why doesn’t he come to 
me? He knows that I love him. He must know that I have no 
brighter hope than to make him the master of my fortune; and yet 
he goes on in those dismal Temple chambers, toiling at his literary 
work as if he had not a thought in the world beyond earning so many 
pounds a week.’ 

This was the perpetual drift of Mrs. Branston’s meditations; and 
in the absence of any sign or token of regard from John Saltram, all 
Mrs. Pallinson’s attempts to amuse her, all the fascinations and ac- 
complishments of the elegant Theobald, were thrown away upon an 
unreceptive soil. 

There were not many amusements open to a London public at 
that dull season of the year, except the theatres, and for those places 
of entertainment Mrs. Pallinson cherished a shuddering aversion. But 
there were occasional morning and evening ‘recitals,’ or concerts, 
where the music for the most part was of a classical aud recondite 
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character—feasts of melody, at which long-buried and forgotten 
sonatas of Gluck, or Bach, or Cherubini were introduced to a dis- 
criminating public for the first time ; and to these Mrs. Pallinson and 
Theobald conducted poor Adela Branston, whose musical proclivities 
had never yet soared into higher regions than those occupied by the 
sparkling joyous genius of Rossini, and to whom the revived sonatas, 
or the familiar old-established gems of classical art, were as unin- 
telligible as so much Hebrew or Syriac. Perhaps they were not 
much more delightful to Mrs. Pallinson; but that worthy matron had 
a profound veneration for the conventionalities of life, and these clas- 
sical matinées and recitals seemed to her exactly the correct sort of 
thing for the amusement of a young widow whose husband had not 
very long ago been consigned to the tomb. 

So poor Adela was dragged hither and thither to gloomy concert- 
rooms, where the cold winter’s light made the performers look pale 
and wan, or to aristocratic drawing-rooms, graciously lent to some 
favoured pianiste by their distinguished owners; and so, harassed and 
weary, but lacking spirit to oppose her own feeble inclinations to the 
overpowering force of Mrs. Pallinson’s will, the helpless little widow 
went submissively wherever they chose to take her, tormented all the 
while by the thought of John Saltram’s coldness, and wondering when 
this cruel time of probation would be at an end, and he would show 
himself her devoted slave once more. It was very weak and foolish 
to think of him like this, no doubt; undignified and unwomanly, per- 
haps ; but Adela Branston was little more than a child in knowledge 
of the world, and John Saltram was the only man who had ever 
touched her heart. She stood quite alone in the world too, lonely 
with all her wealth, and there was no one to share her affection 
with this man, who had acquired so complete an influence over 
her. 

She endured the dreary course of her days patiently enough for 
a considerable time, not knowing any means whereby she might re- 
lease herself from the society of her kinswoman, or put an end to the 
indefatigable attentions of the popular Maida-hill doctor. She would 
have gladly offered Mrs. Pallinson a liberal allowance out of her for- 
tune to buy that lady off, and be her own mistress once more, free 
to act and think for herself, had she dared to make such a degrading 
proposition to a person of Mrs. Pallinson’s dignity. But she could 
not venture to do this; and she felt that no one but John Saltram, 
in the character of her future husband, could release her from the 
state of bondage into which she had weakly suffered herself to fall. 
In the mean time she defended the man she loved with an unflinch- 
ing spirit, resolutely refusing to have her eyes opened to the worth- 
lessness of his character, and boldly declaring her disbelief of those sad 
accounts which Theobald affected to have heard from well-informed 
acquaintance of his own, respecting the follies and dissipations of 
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Mr. Saltram’s career, his debts, his love of gambling, his dealings 
with money-lenders, and other foibles common to the rake’s pro- 
gress. 

It was rather a hard battle for the lonely little woman to fight, 
but she had fortune on her side; and at the worst, her kinsfolk 
treated her with a certain deference, even while they were doing 
their utmost to worry her into an untimely grave. [If little flat- 
teries, and a perpetual indulgence in all small matters, such as a 
foolish nurse might give to a spoilt child, could have made Adela 
happy, she had certainly no reason to complain, for in this manner 
Mrs. Pallinson was the most devoted and affectionate of companions. 
If her darling Adela looked a little paler than usual, or confessed to 
suffering from a headache, or owned to being nervous or out of spirits, 
Mrs. Pallinson’s anxiety knew no bounds, and Theobald was sum- 
moned from Maida - hill without a minute’s delay, much to poor 
Adela’s annoyance. Indeed, she grew in time to deny the head- 
aches, and the low spirits, or the nervousness resolutely, rather 
than bring upon herself a visitation from Mr. Theobald Pallinson ; 
and in spite of all this care and indulgence she felt herself a pri- 
soner in her own house, somehow ; more dependent than the hum- 
blest servant in that spacious mansion; and she looked out help- 
lessly and hopelessly for some friend through whose courageous help 
she might recover her freedom. Perhaps she only thought of one 
champion as at all likely to come to her rescue; indeed, her mind 
had scarcely room for more than that one image, which occupied her 
thoughts at all times. 

Her captivity had lasted for a period which seemed a very long 
time, though it was short enough when computed by the ordinary 
standard of weeks and months, when a circumstance occurred which 
gave her a brief interval of liberty. Mr. Pallinson fell a victim to 
some slight attack of low fever; and his mother, who was really most 
devoted to this paragon,of a son, retired from the citadel in Caven- 
dish-square for a few days in order to nurse him. It was not that 
the surgeon’s illness was in any way dangerous, but the mother could 
not trust her darling to the care of strangers and hirelings. 

Adela Branston seemed to breathe more freely in that brief 
holiday. Relieved from Mrs. Pallinson’s dismal presence, life ap- 
peared brighter and pleasanter all at once; a faint colour came back 
to the pale cheeks, and the widow was even beguiled into laughter 
by some uncomplimentary observations which her confidential maid 
ventured upon with reference to the absent lady. 

‘I’m sure the house itself seems lighter and more cheerful-like 
without her, ma’am,’ said this young person, who was of a vivacious 
temperament, and upon whom the dowager’s habitual dreariness had 
been a heavy affliction ; ‘and you're looking all the better already 
for not being worried by her.’ 
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‘ Berners, you really must not say such things,’ Mrs. Branston 
exclaimed reproachfully. ‘You ought to know that my cousin is 
most kind and thoughtful, and does everything for the best.’ 

‘O, of course, ma’am; but some people’s best is quite as bad as 
other people’s worst,’ the maid answered sharply; ‘ and as to kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness, Mrs. Pallinson is a great deal too kind 
and thoughtful, I think ; for her kindness and thoughtfulness won’t 
allow you a moment’s rest. And then, as if anybody couldn’t see 
through her schemes about that precious son of hers — with his 
finicking affected ways !’ 

And at this point the vivacious Berners gave a little imitation 
of Theobald Pallinson, with which liberty Adela pretended to be very 
much offended, laughing at the performance nevertheless. 

Mrs. Branston passed the first day of her freedom in luxurious 

idleness. It was such an inexpressible relief not to hear the per- 
petual click of Mrs. Pallinson’s needle travelling in and out of the 
canvas, as that irreproachable matron sat at her embroidery-frame, 
on which a group of spaniels, after Sir Edwin Landseer, were slowly 
growing into the fluffy life of Berlin wool; a still greater relief, not 
to be called upon to respond appropriately to the dull platitudes 
which formed the lady’s usual conversation, when she was not 
abusing John Saltram, or sounding the praises of her beloved son. 
’ The day was a long one for Adela, in spite of the pleasant sense 
of freedom ; for she had begun the morning with the thought of what 
a delightful thing it would be if some happy accident should bring 
Mr. Saltram to Cavendish-square on this particular day; and having 
once started with this idea, she found herself counting the hours and 
half-hours with impatient watchfulness until the orthodox time for 
visiting was quite over, and she could no longer beguile herself with 
the hope that he would come. She wanted so much to see him 
alone. Since her husband’s death, they had met only in the presence 
of Mrs. Pallinson, beneath the all-pervading eye and within perpetual 
ear-shot of that oppressive matron. Adela fancied that if they could 
only meet for one brief half-hour face to face, without the restraint 
of that foreign presence, all misunderstanding would be at an end 
between them, and John Saltram’s affection for her, in which she 
believed with a fond credulity, would reveal itself in all its truth and 
fulness. 

‘I daresay it is my cousin Pallinson who has kept him away from 
me allthis time,’ Adela said to herself, with a very impatient feeling 
about her cousin Pallinson. ‘I know how intolerant he is of any 
one he dislikes; and no doubt he has taken a dislike to her; she has 
done everything to provoke it, indeed, by her coldness and rudeness 
to him.’ 

That day went by, and the second and third day of the dowager’s 
absence; but there was no sign of John Saltram. Adela thought of 
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writing to ask him to come to her; but that seemed such a desperate 
step, she could not think how she should word the letter, or how she 
could give it to one of the servants to post. No, she would contrive 
to post it herself, if she did bring herself to write. And then she 
thought of a still more desperate step. What if she were to call 
upon Mr. Saltram at his Temple chambers? It would be a most un- 
warrantable thing for her to do, of course; an act which would cause 
Mrs. Pallinson’s hair to stand on end in virtuous horror, could it by 
any means come to her knowledge ; but Adela did not intend that it 
ever should be known to Mrs. Pallinson ; and about the opinion of 
the world in the abstract, Mrs. Branston told herself that she cared 
very little. What was the use of being a rich widow, if she was to 
be hedged-in by the restrictions which encompass the steps of an un- 
wedded damsel just beginning life? Emboldened by the absence of 
her dowager kinswoman, Mrs. Branston felt herself independent, free 
to do a foolish thing, and ready to abide the hazard of her folly. 

So, upon the fourth day of her freedom, despairing of any visit 
from John Saltram, Adela Branston ordered the solemn-looking butler 
to send for a cab, much to the surprise of that portly individual. 

‘Josephs has just been round asking about the carriage, mum,’ 
he said, in a kind of suggestive way; ‘whether you’d please to want 
the b’rouche or the broom, and whether you’d drive before or after 
luncheon.’ 

‘I shall not want the carriage this morning; send for a cab, if 
you please, Parker. lam going into the City, and don’t care about 
taking the horses there.’ 

The solemn Parker bowed and retired, not a little mystified by 
this order. His mistress was a kind little woman enough, but such 
extreme consideration for equine comfort is hardly a feminine attri- 
bute, and Mr. Parker was puzzled. He told Josephs the coachman 
as much when he had dispatched an underling to fetch the cleanest 
four-wheeler procurable at an adjacent stand. 

‘ She’s a-going to her banker’s, I suppose,’ he said meditatively; 
‘ going to make some new investments perhaps. Women are always 
a-fidgeting and chopping and changing with their money.’ 

Mrs. Branston kept the cab waiting half an hour, according to 
the fairest reckoning. She was very particular about her toilette 
that morning, and inclined to be discontented with the sombre plain- 
ness of her widow’s garb, and to fancy that the delicate border of 
white crape round her girlish face made her look pale, not to say 
sallow. She came downstairs at last, however, looking very graceful 
and pretty in her trailing mourning robes and fashionable crape 
bonnet, in which the profoundest depth of woe was made to express 
itself with a due regard to elegance. She came down to the homely 
hackney vehicle attended by the obsequious Berners, whose curiosity 
was naturally excited by this solitary expedition. 
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‘ Where shall I tell the man to drive, mum ?’ the butler asked, 
with the cab-door in his hand. 

Mrs. Branston felt herself blushing, and hesitated a little before 
she replied, 

‘The Union Bank, Chancery Lane. Tell him to go by the 
Strand and Temple-bar.’ 

‘I can’t think what’s come to my mistress,’ Miss Berners re- 
marked as the cab drove off. ‘Catch me driving in one of those 
nasty vulgar four - wheel cabs, if I had a couple of carriages and 
a couple of pairs of horses at my disposal! There’s some style 


about a hansom; but I never could abide those creepy-crawley four- 


wheelers.’ 

‘I admire your taste, Miss Berners; and a dashing young wo- 
man like you’s a credit to a hansom,’ replied Mr. Parker gallantly. 
‘ But there’s no accounting for the vagaries of the female sex; and 
I fancy somehow Mrs. B. didn’t want any of us to know where she 
was going; she coloured-up so when I asked her for the direction. 
You may depend there’s something up, Jane Berners. She’s going 
to see some poor relation perhaps—Mile-end or Kentish-town way 
—and was ashamed to give the address.’ 

‘I don’t believe she has any relations, except old Mother Pal- 
linson and her son,’ Miss Berners answered. 

- And thereupon the handmaiden withdrew to her own regions 
with a discontented air, as one who had been that day cheated out 
of her legitimate rights. 


CHapTeR XXVII. 
ONLY A WOMAN. 


THe cabman did not hurry his tall raw-boned steed, and the 
drive to Temple-bar seemed a very long one to Adela Branston, 
whose mind was disturbed by the consciousness that she was doing 
a foolish thing. Many times during the journey she was on the 


point of stopping the man and telling him to drive back to Caven- _ 


dish-square ; but in spite of these moments of doubt and vacillation 
she suffered the vehicle to proceed, and only stopped the man when 
they were close to Temple-bar. 

Here she told him where she wanted to go; upon which he 
plunged down an obscure side street, and stopped at one of the 
entrances to the Temple. Here Mrs. Branston alighted, and had 
to inquire her way to Mr. Saltram’s chambers. She was so unac- 
customed to be out alone, that this expedition seemed something 
almost awful to her when she found herself helpless and solitary 
in that strange locality. She had fancied that the cab would drive 
straight to Mr. Saltram’s door. 

The busy lawyers flitting across those grave courts and passages 
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turned to glance curiously at the pretty little widow. She had the 
air of a person not used to be on foot and unattended—a kind of 
aerial butterfly air, as of one who belonged to the useless and or- 
namental class of society; utterly different from the appearance of 
such humble female pedestrians as were wont to make the courts 
and alleys of the Temple a short-cut in their toilsome journeys to 
and fro. Happily a porter appeared, who was able to direct her to 
Mr. Saltram’s chambers, and civilly offered to escort her there ; for 
which service she rewarded him with half-a-crown, instead of the 
sixpence which he expected as his maximum recompense; she 
was so glad to have reached the shelter of the dark staircase. in 
safety. The men whom she had met had frightened her by their 
bold admiring stares; and yet she was pleased to think that she 
was looking pretty. 

The porter did not leave her until she had been admitted by 
Mr. Saltram’s boy, and then retired, promising to be in the way to 
see her back to her carriage. How the poor little thing trembled 
when she found herself on the threshold of that unfamiliar door! 
What a horrible dingy lobby it was! and how she pitied John Sal- 
tram for having to live in such a place! He was at home and alone, 
the boy told her; would she please to send in her card ? 

No, Mrs. Branston declined to send in her card. The boy could 
say that a lady wished to see Mr. Saltram. 

The truth was she wanted to surprise this man; to see how her 
unlooked-for presence would affect him. She fancied herself beloved 
by him, poor soul! and that she would be able to read some evidence 
of his joy at seeing her in this unexpected manner. 

The boy went in to his master and announced the advent of a 
lady, the first he had ever seen in those dismal premises. 

John Saltram started up from his desk and came with a hurried 
step to the door, very pale and almost breathless. 

‘A lady!’ he gasped, and then fell back a pace or two on seeing 
Adela, with a look which was very much like disappointment. 

‘You here, Mrs. Branston!’ he exclaimed; ‘ I—you are the last 
person in the world I should have expected to see.’ 

Perhaps he felt that there was a kind of rudeness in this speech, 
for he added hastily, and with a faint smile, 

‘ Of course I am not the less honoured by your visit.’ 

He moved a chair forward, the least dilapidated of the three or 
four which formed his scanty stock, and placed it near the neglected 
fire, which he tried to revive a little by a judicious use of the poker. 

‘ You expected to see some one else, I think,’ Adela said, quite 
unable to hide her wounded feelings. 

She had seen the eagerness in his pale face when he came to the 
door, and the disappointed look with which he had recognised her. 

‘ Scarcely ; but I expected to receive news of some one else.’ 
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‘ Some one you are very anxious to hear about, I should imagine, 
from your manner just now,’ said Adela, who could not forbear press- 
ing the question a little. 

‘ Yes, Mrs. Branston, some one about whom I am anxious; a 
relation, in short. 

She looked at him with a puzzled air. She had never heard 
him talk of his relations, had indeed supposed that he stood almost 
alone in the world; but there was no reason that it should be so, 
except his silence on the subject. She watched him for some 
moments in silence, as he stood leaning against the opposite angle 
of the chimney-piece waiting for her to speak. He was looking 
very ill, much changed since she had seen him last, haggard and 
worn, with the air of a man who had not slept properly for many 
nights. There was an absent far-away look in his eyes; and Adela 
Branston felt all at once that her presence was nothing to him ; that 
this desperate step which she had taken had no more effect upon 
him than the commonest event of every-day life; in a word, that 
he did not love her. A cold deathlike feeling came over her as she 
thought this. She had set her heart upon this man’s love, and had 
indeed some justification for supposing that it was hers. It seemed 
to her that life was useless—worse than useless, odious and unen- 
durable—without it. 

* But even while she was thinking this, with a cold blank misery 
in her heart, she had to invent some excuse for this unseemly visit. 

‘I have waited so anxiously for you to call,’ she said at last, in 
a nervous hesitating way, ‘and I began to fear that you must be ill, 
and I wished to consult you about the management of my affairs. 
My lawyers worry me so with questions which I don’t know how to 
answer, and I have so few friends in the world whom I can trust 
except you; so at last I screwed up my courage to call upon you.’ 

‘I am deeply honoured by your confidence, Mrs. Branston,’ 
John Saltram answered, looking at her gravely with those weary 
haggard eyes, with the air of a man who brings his thoughts back 
to common life from some far-away region, with an effort. ‘If my 
advice or assistancé can be of any use to you, they are completely 
at your service. What is this business about which your solicitor 
bothers you ?’ 

‘Tl explain that to you directly,’ Adela answered, taking some 
letters from her pocket-book. ‘ How good you are! I knew that 
you would help me; but tell me first why you have never been 
to Cavendish-square in all this long time. I fear I was right; you 
have been ill, have you not ?’ 

‘ Not exactly ill, but very much worried and overworked.’ 

A light dawned upon Adela Branston’s troubled mind. She 
began to think that Mr. Saltram’s strange absent manner, his ap- 
parent indifference to her presence, might arise from preoccupation, 
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caused by those pecuniary difficulties from which the Pallinsons 
declared him so constant a sufferer. Yes, she told herself, it was 
trouble of this kind that oppressed him, that had banished him 
from her all this time. He was too generous to repair his shattered 
fortunes by means of her money; he was too proud to confess his 
fallen state. 

A tender pity took possession of her. All that was most senti- 
mental in her nature was awakened by the idea of John Saltram’s 
generosity. What was the use of her fortune, if she could not 
employ it for the relief of the man she loved ? 

‘You are so kind to me, Mr. Saltram,’ she faltered, after a 
troubled pause ; ‘so ready to help me in my perplexities, I only 
wish you would allow me to be of some use to you in yours, if you 
have any perplexities ; and I suppose everybody has, of some kind 
or other. I should be so proud if you would give me your con- 
fidence—so proud and happy.’ Her voice trembled a little as she 
said this, looking up at him all the while with soft confiding blue 
eyes, the fair delicate face looking its prettiest in the coquettish 
widow’s head-gear. 

A man must have been harder of heart than John Saltram who 
could remain unmoved by a tenderness so evident. This man was 
touched, and deeply. The pale careworn face grew more troubled, 
the firmly-moulded lips quivered ever so little, as he looked down 
at the widow’s pleading countenance ; and then he turned his head 
aside with a sudden half-impatient movement. 

‘ My dear Mrs. Branston, you are too good to me; I am un- . 
worthy, I am in every way unworthy of your kindness.’ 

‘ You are not unworthy, and that is no answer to my question ; 
only an excuse to put me off. We are such old friends, Mr. Saltram, 
you might trust me. You own that you have been worried—over- 
worked—worried about money matters, perhaps. I know that 
gentlemen are generally subject to that kind of annoyance; and 
you know how rich I am, how little employment I have for my 
money, though you can never imagine how worthless and useless it 
seems to me. Why won’t you trust me ? why won’t you let me be 
your banker ?’ 

She blushed crimson as she made this offer, dreading that the 
man she loved would turn upon her fiercely in a passion of offended 
pride. She sat before him trembling, dreading the might of his 
indignation. 

But there was no anger in John Saltram’s face when he looked 
round at her; only grief and an expression that was like pity. 

‘ The offer is like you,’ he said with suppressed feeling ; ‘ but 
the worries of which I spoke just now are not money troubles. I do 
not pretend to deny that my affairs are embarrassed, and have been 
for so long that entanglement has become their normal state; but 
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if they were ever so much more desperate, I could not afford to 
trade upon your generosity. No, Mrs. Branston, that is just the 
very last thing in this world that I could consent to do.’ 

‘It is very cruel of you to say that,’ Adela answered, with the 
tears gathering in her clear blue eyes, and with a little childish 
look of vexation, which would have seemed infinitely charming in 
the eyes of a man who loved her. ‘ There can be no reason for 
your saying this, except that you do not think me worthy of your 
confidence—that you despise me too much to treat me like a friend. 
If I were that Mr. Fenton now, whom you care for so much, you 
would not treat me like this.’ 

‘I never borrowed a sixpence from Gilbert Fenton in my life, 
though I know that his purse is always open to me. But friendship 
is apt to end when money transactions begin. Believe me, I feel 
your goodness, Mrs. Branston, your womanly generosity ; but it is 
my own unworthiness that comes between me and your kindness. 
I can accept nothing from you but the sympathy which it is your 
nature to give to all who need it.’ 

‘I do indeed sympathise with you; but it seems so hard that 
you will not consent to make some use of all that money which is 
lying idle. It would make me so happy if I could think it were 
useful to you; but I dare not say any more. I have said too 
much already, perhaps ; only I hope you will not think very badly of 
me for: having acted on impulse in this way.’ 

‘Think badly of you, my dear kind soul! What can I think, 
except that you are one of the most generous of women ?’ 

‘And about these other troubles, Mr. Saltram, which have no 
relation to money matters; you will not give me your confidence ?’ 

‘ There is nothing that I can confide in you, Mrs. Branston. 
Others are involved in the matter of which I spoke. I am not free 
to talk about it.’ 

Poor Adela felt herself repulsed at every point. It seemed 
very hard. Had she been mistaken about. this man all the time? 
mistaken and deluded in those old happy days during her husband’s 
lifetime, when he had been so constant a visitor at the riverside villa, 
and had seemed exactly what a man might seem who cherished a 
tenderness which he dared not reveal in the present, but which, in 
a brighter future, might blossom into the full-blown flower of love ? 

‘And now about your own affairs, my dear Mrs. Branston ?’ 
John Saltram said with a forced cheerfulness, drawing his chair 
up to the table and assuming a business-like manner. ‘ These tire- 
some letters of your lawyer’s; let me see what use I can be in the 
matter.’ 

Adela Branston produced the letters with rather an absent air. 
They.were letters about very insignificant affairs: the renewal of a 
lease or two; the reinvestment of a sum of money that had been 
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lent on mortgage, and had fallen in lately; transactions that scarcely 
called for the employment of Mr. Saltram’s intellectual powers. 
But he gave them very serious attention nevertheless, well aware 
all the time that this business consultation was only the widow’s 
excuse for her visit; and while she seemed to be listening to his 
advice, her eyes were wandering round the room all the time, noting 
the dust and confusion, the soda-water bottles huddled in one 
corner, the pile of books heaped in a careless mass in another, the 
half-empty brandy-bottle between a couple of stone ink-jars on the 
mantelpiece. She was thinking what a dreary place it was, and 
that there was the stamp of decay and ruin somehow upon the mar 
who occupied it. And she loved him so well, and would have given 
all the world to have redeemed his life. 

It is doubtful whether Adela Branston heard one syllable of that 
counsel which Mr. Saltram administered so gravely. Her mind 
was full of the failure of this desperate step which she had taken. 
He seemed farther from her now than before they had met, obsti- 
nately averse to profit by her friendship, cold and cruel. 

‘ You will come and dine with us very soon, I hope,’ she said 
as she rose to go. ‘ My cousin Mrs. Pallinson will be home in a 
day or two. She has been nursing her son for the last few days ; 
but he is much better, and I expect her back immediately. We 
shall be so pleased to see you; you will name an early day, won’t 
you? Monday shall we say, or Sunday? You can’t plead business 
on Sunday.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Branston, I am really not well enough for 
visiting.’ 

‘ But dining with us does not come under the head of visiting. 
We will be quite alone, if you wish it. I shall be hurt if you refuse 
to come.’ 

‘If you put it in that way, I cannot refuse; but I fear you will 
find me wretched company.’ 

‘IT am not afraid of that. And now I must ask you to forgive 
me for having wasted so much of your time, before I say good- 
morning.’ 

‘There has been no time of mine wasted. I have learned to 
know your generous heart even better than I knew it before, and I 
think I always knew that it was a noble one. Believe me, I am 
not ungrateful or indifferent to so much goodness.’ 

He accompanied her downstairs, and through the courts and 
passages to the place where she had left her cab, in spite of the 
ticket - porter, who was hanging about ready to act as escort. He 
saw her safely seated in the hackney vehicle, and then walked slowly 
back to his chambers, thinking over the interview which had just 

concluded. 

‘ Poor little soul,’ he said softly to himself; ‘ dear little soul! 
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There are men who would go to the end of the world for a woman 
like that; yes, if she had not a sixpence. And to think that I, 
who thought myself so strong in the wisdom of the world, should 
have let such a prize slip through my fingers! For what? Fora 
fancy, for a caprice that has brought confusion and shame upon me 
—disappointment and regret.’ 

He breathed a profound sigh. From first to last life had been 
more or less a disappointment to this man. He had lived alone; 
lived for himself, despising the ambitious aims and lofty hopes of 
other men, thinking the best prizes this world can give scarcely 
worth that long struggle which is so apt to end in failure ; perfect 
success was so rare a result, it seemed to him. He made a rough 
calculation of his chances in any given line when he was still fresh 
from college, and finding the figures against him, gave up all 
thought of doing great things. By and by, when his creditors 
grew pressing and it was necessary for him to earn money in some 
way, he found that it was no trouble to him to write; so he wrote 
with a spasmodic kind of industry, but a forty-horse power when he 
chose to exercise it. For a long time he had no thought of winning 
name or fame in literature. It was only of late it had dawned upon 
him that he had wasted labour and talent, out of which a wiser man 
would have created for himself a reputation; and that reputation 
is worth something, if only as a means of making money. 

This conviction once arrived at, he had worked hard at a book 
which he thought must needs make some impression upon the world, 
whenever he could afford time to complete it. In the mean while 
his current work occupied so much of his life, that he was fain to 
lay the magnum opus aside every now and then, and it still needed 
a month or two of quiet labour. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


AT FAULT. 


GILBERT Fenton took up his abode at the dilapidated old inn 
at Crosber, thinking that he might be freer there than at the 
Grange; a dismal place of sojourn under the brightest circum- 
stances, but unspeakably dreary for him who had only the saddest 
thoughts for his companions. He wanted to be on the spot, to be 
close at hand to hear tidings of the missing girl, and he wanted also 
to be here in the event of John Holbrook’s return—to come face to 
face with this man, if possible, and to solve that question which had 
sorely perplexed him of late—the mystery that hung about the man 
who had wronged him. 

He consulted Ellen Carley as to the probability of Mr. Hol- 
brook’s return. The girl seemed to think it very unlikely that 
Marian’s husband would ever again appear at the Grange. His last 
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departure had appeared like a final one. He had paid every sixpence 
he owed in the neighbourhood, and had been liberal in his donations 
to the servants and hangers-on of the place. Marian’s belongings 
he had left to Ellen Carley’s care, telling her to pack them, and keep 
them in readiness for being forwarded to any address he might send. 
But his own books and papers he had carefully removed. 

‘Had he many books here ?’ Gilbert asked. 

‘Not many,’ the girl answered; ‘but he was a very studious gen- 
tleman. He spent almost all his time shut up in his own room 
reading and writing.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

In this respect the habits of the unknown corresponded exactly 
with those of John Saltram. Gilbert Fenton’s heart beat a little 
quicker at the thought that he was coming nearer by a step to the 
solution of that question which was always uppermost in his mind 
now. 

*Do you know if he wrote books—if he was what is called a 
literary man—living by his pen ?’ he asked presently. 

‘I don’t know ; I never heard his wife say so. But Mrs. Hol- 
brook was always reserved about him and his history. I think he 
had forbidden her to talk about his affairs. I know I used to fancy 
it was a dull life for her, poor soul, sitting in his room hour after 
hour, working while he wrote. He used not to allow her to be with 
him at all at first, but little by little she persuaded him to let her 
sit with him, promising not to disturb him by so much as a word— 
and she never did. She seemed quite happy when she was with 
him, contented, and proud to think that her presence was no hind- 
rance to him.’ 

‘ And you think he loved her, don’t you ?’ 

‘ At first, yes; but I think a kind of weariness came over him 
afterwards, and that she saw it, and almost broke her heart about it. 
She was so simple and innocent, poor darling, it wasn’t easy for her 
to hide anything she felt.’ 

Gilbert asked the bailiff’s daughter to describe Mr. Holbrook to 
him, as she had done more than once before. But this time he 
questioned her closely, and contrived that her description of this 
man’s outward semblance should be especially minute and careful. 

Yes, the picture which arose before him as Ellen Carley spoke 
was the picture of John Saltram. The description seemed in every 
particular to apply to the face and figure of his one chosen friend. 
But then all such verbal pictures are at best vague and shadowy, and 
Gilbert knew that he carried that one image in his mind, and would 
be apt unconsciously to twist the girl’s words into that one shape. 
He asked if any picture or photograph of Mr. Holbrook had been left 
at the Grange, and Ellen Carley told him no, she had never even 
seen a portrait of Marian’s husband. 
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He was therefore fain to be content with the description, which 
seemed so exactly to fit the friend he loved, the friend to whom he 
had clung with a deeper, stronger feeling since this miserable sus- 
picion had taken root in his mind. 

‘I think I could have forgiven him if he had come between us 
in a bold and open way,’ he said to himself, brooding over this harass- 
ing doubt of his friend; ‘yes, I think I could have forgiven him in 
spite of the bitterness of losing her. But to steal her from me with 
cowardly treacherous secrecy, to hide my treasure in an obscure 
corner, and then grow weary of her, and blight her fair young life 
with his coldness,—can I forgive him these things ? can all the 
memory of the past plead with me for him when I think of these 
things? O God, grant that Iam mistaken—that it is some other 
man who has done this, and not John Saltram ; not the man I have 
loved and honoured for fifteen years of my life.’ 

But his suspicions were not to be put away, not to be driven out 
of his mind, let him argue against them as he might. He resolved 
therefore that as soon as he should have made every effort and taken 
every possible means towards the recovery of the missing girl, he 
would make it his business next to bring this thing home to John 
Saltram, or acquit him for ever. 

It is needless to dwell upon that weary work which seemed des- 
tined to result in nothing but disappointment. The local constabu- 
lary and the London police alike exerted all their powers to obtain 
some trace of Marian Holbrook’s lost footsteps; but no clue to the 
painful mystery was to be found. From the moment when she van- 
ished from the eyes of the servant woman watching her departure 
from the Grange-gate, she seemed to have disappeared altogether 
from the sight of mankind. If by some witchcraft she had melted 
into the dim autumnal mist that hung about the river bank, she could 
not have left less trace, or vanjshed more mysteriously than she had 
done. The local constabulary gave in very soon, in spite of Gilbert’s 
handsome payment in the present, and noble promises of reward in 
the future. The local constabulary were honest and uninventive. 
They shook their heads gloomily, and said ‘ Drownded.’ 

‘But the river has been dragged,’ Gilbert cried eagerly, ‘ and 
there has been nothing fqund.’ 

He shuddered at the thought of that which might have been 
hauled to shore in the foul weedy net. The face he loved, changed, 
disfigured, awful, the damp clinging hair. 

‘ Holes,’ replied the chief of the local constabulary sententiously, 
‘ there’s holes in that there river where you might hide half-a-dozen 
drownded men, and never hope to find ’em, no more than if they 
was at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. Lord bless your heart, 
sir, you Londoners don’t know what a river is, in a manner of speak- 
ing,’ added the man, who was most likely unacquainted with the 
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existence of the Thames, compared with which noble stream this 
sluggish Hamsphire river was the veriest ditch. ‘I’ve known a many 
poor creatures drownded in that river, and never one of ’em to come 
to light—not that the river was dragged for them. Their friends 
weren’t of the dragging class, they weren’t.’ 

The London police were more hopeful and more delusive. They 
were always hearing of some young lady newly arrived at some neigh- 
bouring town or village who seemed to answer exactly to the descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Holbrook. And behold when Gilbert Fenton hurried 
' Off post-haste to the village or town, and presented himself before 
the lady in question, he found for the most part that she was ten 
years older than Marian, and as utterly unlike her as it was possible 
for one Englishwoman to be unlike another. 

He possessed a portrait of the missing girl—a carefully finished 
photograph, which had been given to him in the brief happy time 
when she was his promised wife; and he caused this image to be 
multiplied and distributed wherever the search for Marian was being 
made. He neglected no possible means by which he might hope to 
obtain tidings; advertising continually, in town and country, and 
varying his advertisements in such a manner as to insure attention 
either from the object of his inquiries, or any one acquainted with her. 

But all his trouble was in vain. No reply, or, what was worse, 
worthless and delusive replies, came to his advertisements. The 
London police, who had pretended to be so hopeful at first, began 
to despair in a visible manner, having put all their machinery into 
play, and failed to obtain even the most insignificant result. They 
were fain to confess at last that they could only come to pretty 
much the same conclusion as that arrived at by their inferiors, the 
rustic officials ; and agreed that in all probability the river hid the 
secret of Marian Holbrook’s fate. She had been the victim of either 
crime or accident. Who should say which? The former seemed the 
more likely, as she had vanished in broad daylight, when it was 
scarcely possible that her footsteps could go astray; while in that 
lonely neighbourhood a crime was never impossible. 

‘She had a watch and chain, I suppose ?’ the officer inquired. 
‘ Ladies will wear ’em.’ 

Gilbert ascertained from Ellen Carley,that Marian had always 
worn her watch and chain, had worn them when she left the Grange 
for the last time. She had a few other trinkets too, which she wore 
habitually, quaint old-fashioned things, of some value. 

; How well Gilbert remembered those little family treasures, which 
she had exhibited to him at Captain Sedgewick’s bidding ! 

‘Ah,’ muttered the officer when he heard this, ‘ quite enough to 
cost her life, if she met with one of your ugly customers. I’ve 
known a murder committed for the sake of three-and-sixpence in 
my time; and pushing a young women into the river don’t count 
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for murder among that sort of people. You see, some one may 
come by and fish her out again; so it can’t well be more than man- 
slaughter.’ 

A dull horror came over Gilbert Fenton as he heard these pro- 
fessional speculations, but at the worst he could not bring himself 
to believe that’these men were right, and that the woman he loved 
had been the victim of some obscure wretch’s greed, slain in broad 
daylight for the sake of a few pounds’ worth of jewelry. 

When everything had been done that was possible to be done in 
that part of the country, Mr. Fenton went back to London. But not 
before he had become very familiar with the household at the Grange. 
From the first he had liked and trusted Ellen Carley, deeply touched 
by her fidelity to Marian. He made a point of dropping in at the 
Grange every evening, when not away from Crosber following up 
some delusive track started by his metropolitan counsellors. He 
always went there with a faint hope that Ellen Carley might have 
something to tell him, and with a vague notion that John Holbrook 
might return unexpectedly, and that they two might meet in the 
old farmhouse. But Mr. Holbrook did not reappear, nor had Ellen 
any tidings for her evening visitor; though she thought of little else 
than Marian, and never let a day pass without making some small 
effort to obtain a clue to that mystery which now seemed so hope- 
less. Gilbert grew to be quite at home in the little wainscoted 
parlour at the Grange, smoking his cigar there nightly in a tranquil 
contemplative mood, while Mr. Carley puffed vigorously at his long 
clay pipe. There was a special charm for him in the place that had 
so long been Marian’s home. He felt nearer to her, somehow, 
under that roof, and as if he must needs be on the right road to 
some discovery. The bailiff, although prone to silence, seemed to 
derive considerable gratification from Mr. Fenton’s visits, and talked 
to that gentleman with greater freedom than he was wont to display 
in his intercourse with mankind. Ellen was not always present 
during the whole of the evening, and in her absence the bailiff would 
unbosom himself to Gilbert on the subject of his daughter’s undu- 
tiful conduct; telling him what a prosperous marriage the girl might 
make if she had only common sense enough to see her own interests 
in the right light, and wasn’t the most obstinate self-willed hussy 
that ever set her own foolish whims and fancies against a father’s 
wishes. 

‘But a woman’s fancies sometimes mean a very deep feeling, 
Mr. Carley,’ pleaded Gilbert ; ‘and what worldly-wise people call a 
good home, is not always a happy one. It’s a hard thing for a 

young woman to marry against her inclination.’ 
‘ Humph,’ muttered the bailiff in a surly tone. ‘It’s a harder 
thing for her to marry a pauper, I should think, and to bring a 
regiment of children into the world, always wanting shoes and 
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stockings. But you’re a bachelor, you see, Mr. Fenton, and can’t 
be expected to know what shoes and stockings are. Now there 
happens to be a friend of mine—a steady, respectable, middle-aged 
man—who worships the ground my girl walks on, and could make 
her mistress of as good a house as any within twenty miles of this, 
and give a home to her father in his old age into the bargain ; for 
I’m only a servant here, and it can’t be expected that I am to go 
on toiling and slaving about this place for ever. I don’t say but 
what I’ve saved a few pounds, but I haven’t saved enough to keep 
me out of the workhouse.’ 

This seemed to Gilbert rather a selfish manner of looking at a 
daughter’s matrimonial prospects, and he ventured to hint as much 
in a polite way. But the bailiff was immovable. 

‘What a young woman wants is a good home,’ he said deci- 
sively ; ‘ whether she has the sense to know it herself, or whether 
she hasn’t, that’s what she’s got to look for in life.’ 

Gilbert had not spent many evenings at the Grange before he 
had the honour of being introduced to the estimable middle-aged 
suitor, whose claims Mr. Carley was always setting forth to his 
daughter. He saw Stephen Whitelaw, and that individual’s colour- 
less expressionless countenance, redeemed from total blankness only 
by the cunning visible in the small gray eyes, impressed him with 
instant distrust and dislike. 

‘God forbid that frank warm-hearted girl should ever be sacri- 
ficed to such a fellow as this,’ he said to himself, as he sat on the 
opposite side of the hearth, smoking his cigar, and meditatively 
contemplating Mr. Whitelaw conversing in his slow solemn fashion 
with the man who was so eager to be his father-in-law. 

In the course of that first evening of their acquaintance, Gilbert 
was surprised to see how often Stephen Whitelaw looked at him, 
with a strangely-attentive expression, that had something furtive in 
it, some hidden meaning, as it seemed to him. Whenever Gilbert 
spoke, the farmer looked up at him, always with the same sharp 
inquisitive glance, the same cunning twinkle in his small eyes. 
And every time he happened to look at Mr. Whitelaw during that 
evening, he found the watchful eyes turned towards him in the same 
unpleasant manner. The sensation caused by this kind of sur- 
veillance on the part of the farmer was so obnoxious to him, that at 
parting he took occasion to speak of it in a friendly way. 

‘I fancy you and I must have met before to-night, Mr. White- 
law,’ he said; ‘or that you must have some notion to that effect. 
You’ve looked at me with an amount of interest my personal merits 
could scarcely call for.’ 

‘No, no, sir,’ the farmer answered, in his usual slow deliberate 
way ; ‘ it isn’t that ; I never set eyes on you before I came into this 
room to-night. But you see, Ellen, she’s interested in you, and I 
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take an interest in any one she takes to. And we’ve all of us thought 
so much about your searching for that poor young lady that’s missing, 
and taking such pains, and being so patient like where another would 
have given in at the first set-off—so, altogether, you’re a general 
object of interest, you see.’ 

Gilbert did not appear particularly flattered by this compliment. 
He received it at first with rather an angry look, and then, after a 
pause, was vexed with himself for having been annoyed by the man’s 
clumsy expression of sympathy—for it was sympathy, no doubt, which 
Mr. Whitelaw wished to express. 

‘It has been sad work, so far,’ he said. ‘I suppose you can 
give me no hint, no kind of advice as to any step to be taken in the 
future.’ 

‘Lord bless you, no, sir. Everything that could be done was 
done before you came here. Mr. Holbrook didn’t leave a stone 
unturned. He did his duty as a man and a husband, sir. The 
poor young lady was drowned—there’s no doubt about that.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ Gilbert said, with a quiet resolute air, which 
seemed quite to startle Mr. Whitelaw. 

‘You don’t believe she was drowned! You mean to say you 
think she’s alive, then!’ he asked, with unusual sharpness and quick- 
ness of speech. 

‘TI have a firm conviction that she still lives; that, with God’s 
blessing, I shall see her again.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ Mr. Whitelaw replied, relapsing into his accustomed 
slowness, and rubbing his clumsy chin with his still clumsier hand, 
in a thoughtful manner, ‘ of course it ain’t my place to go against 
any gentleman’s convictions—far from it; but if you see Mrs. Hol- 
brook before the dead rise up out of their graves, my name isn’t 
Stephen Whitelaw. You may waste your time and your trouble, 
and you may spend your money as if it was so much water, but set 
eyes upon that missing lady you never will; take my word for it, or 
don’t take my word for it, as you please.’ 

Gilbert wondered at the man’s earnestness. Did he really feel 
some kind of benevolent interest in the fate of a helpless woman, or 
was it only a vulgar love of the marvellous and horrible that moved 
him? Gilbert leaned to the latter opinion, and was by no means 
inclined to give Stephen Whitelaw credit for any surplus stock of 
benevolence. He saw a good deal more of Ellen Carley’s suitor 
in the course of his evening visits to the Grange, and had ample 
opportunity for observing Mr. Whitelaw’s mode of courtship, which 
was by no means of the demonstrative order, consisting in a polite 
silence towards the object of his affections, broken only by one or 
two clumsy but florid compliments, delivered in a deliberate but 
semi-jocose manner. The owner of Wyncomb Farm had no idea of 
making hard work of his courtship. He had been angled for by so 
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many damsels, and courted by so many fathers and mothers, that he 
fancied he had but to say the word when the time came, and the 
thing would be done. Any evidence of avoidance, indifference, or 
even dislike upon Ellen Carley’s part, troubled him in the smallest 
degree. He had heard people talk of young Darrell’s fancy for her, 
and of her liking for him, but he knew that her father meant to set 
his heel upon any nonsense of this kind; and he did not for a 
moment imagine it possible that any girl would resolutely oppose 
her father’s will, and throw away such good fortune as he could 
offer her—to ride in her own chaise-cart, and wear a silk-gown 
always on Sundays, to say nothing of a gold watch and chain; and 
Mr. Whitelaw meant to endow his bride with a ponderous old- 
fashioned timepiece and heavy brassy-looking cable which had be- 
longed to his mother. 





WAR 


‘The most precious tears are those with which heaven bedews the unburied head 
of a soldier.’-—Oliver Goldsmith. 


THE autumn wind has risen, and is sobbing o’er the plain 
A dirge for dead and dying, a wild and weird refrain 
For the lovers, sons, and husbands who shall ne’er come back again. 


Think of those gallant soldiers! hope playing round their brow, 
And courage throbbing at their hearts; alas! where are they now ? 
Dead! with a smile upon their lips they lie in serried row. 


Mown down in ranks—the mitrailleuse makes them an easy mark— 
And some beneath the cruel walls are lying stiff and stark ; 
And some the crumbling earthworks have buried in the dark. 


Princes, and peers, and people, they all have shared alike : 
And some are on the silent plain, some in the dismal dyke ; 
And some the Frenchman’s képi wear, and some the Prussian’s spike. 


What matter French or Teuton, blond Saxon or brown Gaul ? 
Tis Death that comes and mows them down, and reunites them all: 
Forgotten then is Prussia’s pride, imperial France’s fall. 


Dead on the field of battle, dead on the midnight plain, 
He fell amidst the rattle of the bullets’ leaden rain, 
A soldier amongst soldiers, the slain amidst the slain ! 


No hand to stanch his life’s blood, no arm to raise his head, 
But dank and dull the chestnut curls mark where the bullet sped ; 
And at home his stern old father cries, ‘O God, my son is dead !’ 


And his mother weeps in silence, for her grief is meek and mild ; 
And his young wife cries in anguish, ‘O God, save him for his child- 
For the little face he never yet has looked upon and smiled !’ 


He fought and fell unheeded, to save his country’s fame. 
No one will tell hereafter the brave young soldier’s name ; 
He shares this fate with thousands, whose fate must be the same. 


Ah! who shall sing of glory, and who feel triumph’s glow, 
In thinking of the noble heads thus cruelly laid low, 
Of all the desolated homes, of all the endless woe ? 


No patriotic fervour wipes out that crimson stain, 
No thought of gallant actions makes beautiful that plain, 
No prayers will bring to life again the holocaust of slain ! 
MINNIE VON BOTHMER. 








THE LOVES OF FAMOUS MEN 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
AUTHOR OF ‘ BELLA DONNA,’ ‘ DIANA GAY,’ ETC. 


No. V. urns 


WE often hear it repeated that the three countries, France, Ire- 
land, Scotland, are fortunate, in having each their national poet ; 
that while France has her Béranger, Ireland has her Moore, and 
Scotland her Burns. Comparisons have been often made between 
the first and last; and the enthusiastic Scot will not hesitate to place 
his countryman far above the Frenchman. Laying aside the ques- 
tion of superiority between two such prodigious geniuses, there can 
be no question but that it is only the most superficial and care- 
less criticism that could place Moore in such company. He has 
nothing of the ‘national’ poet about him, though he has used all 
the theatrical national properties abundantly and cleverly. It is 
Erin, not as an inspired country maiden, violet-eyed, with a mourn- 
ful and touching voice, changing into ringing laughter, her beau- 
tiful feet bare, her hair down on her shoulders, but all powdered 
and friséed, elegantly dressed, and ‘ going to the Castle.’ As verses 
fitting the music admirably, and expressing the tenderness, delicacy, 
and gaiety of the Irish music, they are unrivalled. Moore was the 
first of song-writers, but he was no national poet; and the famous 
national ‘ melodies’ are but a sealed book to the vast mass of the 
people. Béranger was more of a town poet than Burns; more 
likely to enlist the universal sympathy: Burns went to the hearts 
of those who lived on the ‘ banks and braes.’ The most curious 
feature common to all three is, that each should have possessed 
such an amount of satire and wit. But it is idle to think of dis- 
cussing such a fruitful subject. It may only be said, that the Eng- 
lish niche remains vacant. She waits the genius and the inspira- 
tion, which is to find and feel that common chord which is English 
and nothing else. This gift of abstraction is what makes the na- 
tional poet. 

Reading these wonderful songs of Burns, hearing them sung 
with all their tenderness and wailing, their coquettishness and fan- 
tastic invitation, the reflection comes that the Scottish character 
must have been changed immensely during the last ninety or hun- 
dred years. The visitor to Glasgow or Edinburgh, the traveller or 
sportsman who halts in the wildest portions, sees nothing of this 
romance or tenderness or sensibility. That disagreeable but useful 
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quality of ‘ canniness’ seems to be everywhere uppermost. There 
have been material changes at work. The emigrations from the 
Western Isles, the breaking-up of the almost feudal system of clan- 
ship, and the general growth of wealth, and prosperity, must have 
produced an extraordinary change. It has been remarked, that 
even the Irish character has been completely altered within the 
last thirty or forty years. Burns himself, in his character and his 
letters, does not quite seem like the conventional Scotchman. It 
is a little remarkable, too, that as this original Scotch character, 
so genuine and free in his nature and temperament, appears to have 
decayed, its more superficial and meaningless exhibitions have de- 
veloped to an extraordinary degree. The mere theatrical depart- 
ment of kilts and bonnets has been exploitéd to a fatiguing degree ; 
whereas it is worthy of remark that these things have nothing in 
common with our ideal of the most gifted of Scotchmen. His por- 
trait, so familiar to us, shows him as the ‘common man ;’ the high- 
collared coat, the low forehead, the round boyish head, the thick 
hair, and that look which inspires interest. ; 
His history is well known. The son of a struggling labourer, 
he himself brought up from a child to the simplest agricultural 
work—mowing, digging, &c., in all of which he excelled his fel- 
lows. But his real profession—and a most unprofitable one for a 
lad in his case—was love-making. Never was there so ardent and 
passionate and systematic a worshipper of the sex; with that curi- 
ous candour that delights in taking the public into confidence—it is 
the weakness of professional lovers—that minute unfolding of their 
amatory pains and sufferings which is as disagreeable to others, as 
confidences about detailed bodily ailments which excite little sym- 
pathy ; while, like Mr. Sterne, of whose writings he was a great ad- 
mirer, he took pride in this weakness, and would show his scars 
and bruises. Indeed it will be found that there is a singular re- 
petition, not of character but of incident, in the amatory career of 
the poet and the shandean. ‘But far beyond other impulses of 
my heart,’ says the poet, ‘was wn penchant a lV’adorable moitié 
du genre humain; my heart was completely tender, was eternally 
lighted up by some goddess or other.’ It will be remembered that 
Sterne uses almost the same phrase. Both loved on system, were 
equally volatile in their attachments, and always had some Dul- 
cinea in their head. And the reflection now comes, after consider- 
ation and comparison of many of these cases, that such characters 
are about the most worthless contributions to the stock of social 
life that can be conceived. The light phrase, ‘ having always some 
goddess in one’s head,’ sounds harmless enough; but the fact re- 
mains, for a severe and equitable examiner, that the most loving 
in this sense are always the most selfish, inconstant, and heartless, 
and even cruel. In most cases, the ‘sentimental lover,’ romantic 
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as his calling sounds, stands for tears, despair, desertion, frailty, 
and ruin. Burns was full of this false sentiment; and his system- 
atic offences in this line crowded into a very short life ought to 
make us question seriously whether the fact of being a national 
poet of the first class should be warrant for that admiration and 
affection and indulgence with which his countrymen regard him. 
It will be said, as we have seen in the case of Nelson, that such 
a view should be kept apart from his public character; and that we 
are not entitled to weigh too nicely what are called ‘ private weak- 
nesses.” Such an excuse might hold in case of occasional errors 
and failings; but where the failings are of an essential and per- 
manent sort, and, as in the case of Nelson, are so bound up with 
character and habits of life, with the interests, selfishness, and gra- 
tification of the person concerned—when to these interests all that 
is honourable is consistently sacrificed,—such genteel euphemisms as 
‘blemishes,’ ‘ frailties,’ ‘ spots upon the sun,’ and the like are inad- 
missible. In fact, a character of this sort, which is ever bewailing 
its own ‘ fall,’ filled with theatrical self-reproach when the occasion 
is passed by, and ready to fall again when a new one offers, is 
more dangerous and contemptible than that of the confirmed and 
unabashed delinquent, and verges on the pharisaical. 

Now these blemishes in the case of Burns were positively start- 
ling ; and a more detailed examination than the world or his coun- 
trymen have hitherto been inclined to make would exhibit a very 
curious picture of ‘ Caledonia’s national poet.’ Not merely a free- 
thinker, but an aggressive freethinker of the vulgar Tom-Paine school ; 
one that indulged in coarse and shallow jest at the common principles 
of religion—who indulged in that cheapest and easiest of all forms 
of humour, burlesquing the Scriptures ; a man who, as he walked 
through life, left his path behind strewn with abandoned maids, and 
the unlucky burdens results of that folly; a man who was a drunkard, 
and whose chief enjoyment was found in debauchery ; who revelled 
in pothouse joviality ; and who finally, with a wife and large family 
dependent on him, hurried himself by his excesses at an early age 
from the world—can hardly be allowed that indulgent plea of ‘ frail- 
ties,’ or ‘ specks upon the sun.’ 

He was born in the year 1759, and began his sentimental ca- 
reer at the age of fifteen, when he was ‘the most awkward ungainly 
boy in the parish,’ reading Pope and Shakespeare and Locke, and 
Tull and Dickson on Agriculture, and working hard in the fields. 
At this time came number one of his recorded loves; a not un- 
graceful picture. And here it may be said that his letters and prose 
writings are very remarkable in their free and graphic style, especially 
in the days of the stilted solemnities of Doctor Moore and other 
leading worthies, who were supposed to be models of correct taste. 

‘You know our country custom of coupling a man and woman 
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together as partners in the labours of harvest. In my fifteenth 
autumn my partner was a bewitching creature a year younger than 
myself. My scarcity of English denies me the power of doing her 
justice in that language ; but you know the Scottish idiom—she was 
a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass. In short, she, altogether unwittingly 
to herself, initiated me in that delicious passion, which, in spite of 
acid disappointment, gin-horse prudence, and book-worm philosophy, 
I hold to be the first of human joys, our dearest blessing here below. 
How she caught the cantagion I cannot tell. You medical people 
talk much of infection from breathing the same air, the touch, &c.; 
but I never expressly said I loved her. Indeed, I did not know my- 
self why I liked so much to loiter behind with her, when returning 
in the evening from our labours; why the tones of her voice made 
my heart-strings thrill like an AZolian harp; and particularly why 
my pulse beat such a furious ratan when I looked and fingered-over 
her little hand to pick-out the cruel nettle-stings and thistles. Among 
her other love-inspiring qualities, she sung sweetly; and it was her 
favourite reel to which I attempted giving an embodied vehicle in 
rhyme. I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that I could make 
verses like printed ones, composed by men who had Greek and Latin ; 
but my girl sung a song which was said to be composed by a small 
country laird’s son, on one of his father’s maids with whom he was 
in-love, and I saw no reason why I might not rhyme as well as he.’ 

The name of this ‘ sonsie’ lass was ‘ Handsome Nell.’ A year or 
two older he graduated as a sort of confidant for love-sick swains of 
his district, and was considered a sort of ‘medicine-man’ for con- 
sultation in affairs of the heart. He shocked his Presbyterian father 
by going to a dancing-school. When only nineteen he went to an- 
other school to learn ‘mensuration,’ in the congenial locality of a 
smuggling coast ; and there he learnt ‘ swaggering’ riot and roaring 
dissipation ; and here, no doubt, the tendye and romance of his boy- 
ish love assumed a coarser shape. He pursued geometry ‘ till the sun 
entered Virgo, a month which is always a carnival in my bosom, 
when a charming jilette who lived next door to the school overset my 
trigonometry, and set me off at a tangent from the sphere of my 
studies. I, however, struggled-on with my sines and co-sines for a 
few days more ; but stepping into the garden one charming noon, to 
take the sun’s altitude, there I met my angel.’ 

After that he could not study; he only ‘ crazed the faculties of 
his soul about her,’ and went home to substitute a new object. He 
got to be twenty-three, when vive l’amour and la bagatelle were his 
sole principles of action. At Irvine, a young jille whom he adored, 
and who had ‘pledged her soul to meet him in the fields of matri- 
mony,’ took-up all his thoughts, and it is curious to note how he re- 
peated the whole tone and manner of Sterne. ‘ The girl,’ as he honestly 
confesses when he had ceased to care about the matter, ‘jilted him 
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with peculiar circumstances of mortification.’ There was something 
very strange and morbid in the fashion with which he was afflicted 
with these visitations. His brother described the agitations and 
violent emotions as something almost terrible. A less serious fea- 
ture was his ludicrous enhancement of the attractions of the present 
charmer, whose victim he was, and who, to her amazement and that 
of her friends, found herself invested with almost preternatural 
charms—charms rapturously extolled in verse and prose, until the 
neighbours laughed and asked him where were his eyes. This lady 
was the wife of a Mr. McLehose, who left her, with her children, to 
be dependent on the charity of public corporations and of her family, 
though he himself was earning a handsome income in Jamaica. At 
the same time it is plain that for such a man she was the woman the 
least suited in the world. She called herself ‘ high-spirited,’ which 
meant ‘unyielding;’ she mingled romance and strong Calvinistic 
principles, an almost incompatible mixture ; she was light, vain; a 
‘foolish woman,’ listening to the rhapsodies of the Ayrshire plough- 
man when she ought to have been thinking of her children; and 
her quiet discussion of certain matters relating to her admirer shows 
her to have been eminently coarse. She also, as one of her family 
says, ‘cultivated the Muses.’ All these elements, combined as it 
were in one dish, make up a doubtful sort of salad. 

She was eight-and-twenty when she first saw Sylvander, and he, 
curious to say, was the same age. One night he was taking tea at 
the house of a friend in Alison-square, Potterow, when he was intro- 
- duced to a lady, petite, very fair, with small and delicate limbs, and 
brilliant eyes, petillants with vivacity. This was Clarinda, then one 
of the belles of Glasgow. She was said to have great powers. It 
favours the estimate of her character formed above, that she should 
have been passionately fond of society, and for thirty or forty years 
it was boasted she had been out to a party nearly every night of the 
week. Sylvander—who during his stay had been enraptured with a 
series of goddesses, and though he had a serious engagement to Jean 
Armour—at once transferred his idolatry to this new charmer. He 
was on the eve of departing, but a lucky accident detained him, and 
the loves of Sylvander and Clarinda set in fiercely. 

He had seen her once, had written her one letter, with verses 
of a rather conventional order, when two days later the flame burst- 
up suddenly. He was intoxicated with the idea of meeting her; but 
accident hindered him. He would not rest in his grave, if he did 
not see her again. 

‘You are a stranger to me; but I am an odd being. Some yet 
unnamed feelings—things not principles, but better than whims— 
carry me further than boasted reason ever did a philosopher.’ 

The lady, evidently delighted, replied that she was delighted 
at being a favourite of his. They were near akin in haying those 
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‘nameless feelings.’ She perfectly understood what he meant. Was 
not instinct a better name? ‘ Think ye they have any connection 
with that heavenly light-which leads astray ?’ Still to her they are 
delightful ; but only when ‘ under the check of reason and religion.’ 
A cynic would smile at this easy introduction of ‘reason and re- 
ligion,’ the old-fashioned entrenchments of the prude. Indeed, the 
great sentimentalists, Sterne and Goethe, were careful to impress 
‘religion and reason’ on the married ladies they were addressing. 
‘Ten years ago,’ goes on Clarinda, ‘ such lines from such a hand 
would have half turned my head. Perhaps you thought it might 
have done so even yet, and wisely premised that fiction was the 
native region of poetry.’ This audacious invitation to a compli- 
mentary contradiction shows what a vain thoughtless creature she 
was. It brought back the following: ‘ My lines were indeed partly 
fiction, and partly a friendship which, had I been so blest.as to have 
met with you in time, might have led me—God of love only knows 
where. Time is too short for ceremonies. I swear solemnly, in 
all the tenor of my former oath, to remember you in all the pride 
and warmth of friendship until—I cease to be!’ 

Clarinda replies, introducing the confidante, ‘ Gentle sweet soul ! 
little did I suspect she was of the party, and the cause of your 
misfortune. In vain I rallied her upon such an excess of sensi- 
bility. When I meet you, I must chide you for writing in your 
romantic style. Do you remember that she whom you address is 
a married woman ? or, Jacob-like, would you wait seven years, and 
even then, perhaps, be disappointed, as he was ?’ 

Sylvander explains : 

‘To meet with an unfortunate woman, amiable and young, de- 
serted and widowed by those who were bound by every tie of duty, 
nature, and gratitude, to protect, comfort, and cherish her; add to 
all, when she is perhaps one of the first of lovely forms and noble 
minds, the mind, too, that hits one’s taste as the joys of heaven 
do a saint,—should a vague infant idea, the natural child of ima- 
gination, thoughtlessly peep over the fence,—were you, my friend, 
to sit in judgment, and the poor airy straggler brought before you, 
trembling, self-condemned, with artless eyes, brimful of contrition, 
looking wistfully on its judge,—you could not, my dear madam, con- 
demn the hapless wretch to death ‘‘ without benefit of clergy” ?’ 

Sylvander artfully tranquillises : 

‘I believe there is no holding converse, or carrying-on corre- 
spondence with an amiable woman, much less a gloriously-amiable 
Jine woman, without some mixture of that delicious passion, whose 
most devoted slave I have more than once had the honour of being. 
But why be hurt or offended on that account ?’ 

He then literally copies from the famous precedent of Yorick 
and Eliza : 
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‘Tis true I never saw you but once; but how much acquaint- 
ance did I form with you at that once! Do not think I flatter you, 
or have a design upon you, Clarinda: I have too much pride for 
the one, and too little cold contrivance for the other; but of all 
God’s creatures I ever could approach in the beaten way of ac- 
quaintance, you struck me with the deepest, the strongest, the most 
permanent impression. I say the most permanent, because I know 
myself well, and how far I can promise either on my prepossessions 
or powers.’* 

He asked why should they not ‘meet in some yet unknown 
state of being, where the lavish hand of Plenty shall minister to the 
highest wish of Benevolence, and where the chill north-wind of Pru- 
dence shall never blow over the flowery fields of enjoyment? If we 
do not, man was made in vain!’ Mr. Sterne proposed: ‘ the Arno.’ 

Clarinda cannot conceal her delight at these flatteries ; but still 
there was ‘religion and friendship,’ in which she was ‘ quite a bigot 
—perhaps I could be so in love too; but everything dear to me in 
heaven and earth forbids! This is my fixed principle ; and the per- 
son who would dare to endeavour to remove it, I would hold as my 
chief enemy. Like you, I am incapable of dissimulation; nor am 
I, as you suppose, unhappy.’ 

She was confounded at his admiration of her poetry; praises ‘ su- 
peradded to those of a Gregory.’ She would begin to distrust his 
taste. Her views, however, have grown less ascetic. She is pre- 
pared to concede something : 

‘ You say, ‘‘ there is no corresponding with an agreeable woman 
without a mixture of the tender passion.” I believe there is no 
friendship between people of sentiment and of different sexes with- 
out a little softness ; but when kept within proper bounds, it only 
serves to give a higher relish to such intercourse. Love and friend- 
ship are names in every one’s mouth; but few, extremely few, un- 
derstand their meaning. Love (or affection) cannot be genuine, if 
it hesitate a moment to sacrifice every selfish gratification to the 
happiness of its object.’ 

But still she seems to qualify the concession with a fresh infusion 
of sanctity. 

‘ My heart was formed for love, and I desire to devote it to Him 
who is the source of love. Yes; we shall surely meet in an ‘‘ un- 
known state of being,”’ where there will be full seope for every kind 
heartfelt affection—love without alloy and without end. Your para- 
graph upon this made the tears flow down my face.’ And she 
. * Compare—‘ Nor is yours a face, Eliza, that will please a tenth part of your 
beholders. But you are something more; for I scruple not to tell you, I never saw 
so intelligent, so animated, so good a countenance: nor ever was there, nor will 
there be, the man of sense, tenderness, and feeling, in your company three hours 


that was not, or will not be, your admirer and friend It is that bewitching 
sort of nameless excellence that men of nice sensibility alone can be touched by.’ 
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winds-up with ‘ pray is Doctor Gregory pious?’ She then goes on 
unweariedly insisting, in verse and prose, that it must be friendship, 
and not love. Indeed, all this tendre is a testimony to that admir- 
able instinct which belongs to some of the great dramatic writers ; 
and Cibber, in the character of Sophronia in the Refusal, has admir- 
ably drawn the vain and weak attempt of a lady to make such a fine 
distinction. Sylvander asks in reply: 

‘Did you, madam, know what I feel when you talk of your 
sorrows! Good God! that one, who has so much worth in the 
sight of heaven, and is so amiable to her fellow-creatures, should 
be so unhappy !’ 

She wrote back, still ‘wishing to hear his chief objections to 
Calvinism,’ and the same breath gives him this advice : 

‘ You told me you never had met with a woman who could love 
as ardently as yourself. I believe it; and would advise you never 
to tie yourself, till you meet with such a one. Alas! you'll find 
many who canna, and some who manna; but to be joined to one of 
the former description would make you miserable. I think you had 
almost best resolve against wedlock; for unless a woman were quali- 
fied for the companion, the friend, and the mistress, she would not, 
do for you. The last may gain Sylvander, but the others alone can 
keep him.’ 

The reader will see the folly that underlies this counsel, thinly 
veiled under a sage’s cloak. He answers it as she no doubt wished: 

‘Love has indeed ‘‘ plunged me deep in woe.”’ Not that I ever 
saw a woman who pleased unexceptionably, as my Clarinda elegantly 
says, ‘‘ in the companion, the friend, and the mistress.’’ One, in- 
deed, I could except; one, before passion threw its mists over my 
discernment, I knew,—the first of women. Her name is indelibly 
written in my heart’s core; but I dare not look in on it,—a degree 
of agony would be the consequence. O, thou perfidious, cruel, mis- 
chief-making demon, who presidest o’er that frantic passion, thou' 
mayest, thou dost poison my peace.’ 

But she is not ‘ to guess at these ravings.’ The lady of course 
proceeds to do so: ‘I have been puzzling my brain about the fair 
one you bid me ‘“‘ not guess at.” I first thought it your Jean; but 
I don’t know if she now possesses your ‘‘ tenderest faithfulest friend- 
ship.” I can’t understand that bonny lassie: her refusal, after such 
proofs of love, proves her to be either an angel or a dolt. I beg 
pardon ; I know not all the circumstances, and am no judge there- 
fore. I love you for your continued fondness: few of your sex have 
souls in such cases. ‘‘ Your good wishes.”” You had mine, Syl- 
vander, before I saw you; you will have them while I live. With 
you, I wish I had a little of the cart-horse in me.’ 

It will be seen that a new feeling was rising in her, that of jeal- 
ousy of the woman to whom he had been betrothed. Though that 
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betrothal was considered at an end, it was virtually only suspended. 
The hint given before, as to his being unsuited for marriage, is to 
the same end. Worse again is the artful passage that follows, the 
object of which is to show that she could like a man of Burns’s wild 
character: ‘ Did you ever read Fielding’s Amelia? If you have not, 
I beg you would. There are scenes in it, tender domestic scenes, 
which I have read over and over, with feelings too delightful to de- 
scribe. I meant a Booth, as such a one infinitely to be preferred 
to a brutal though perhaps constant husband. I can conceive a man 
fond of his wife, yet, Sylvander-like, hurried into a momentary devi- 
ation, while his heart remained faithful. If he concealed it, it could 
not hurt me; but if, unable to bear the anguish of self-reproach, he 
unbosomed it to me, I would not only forgive him, but comfort and 
speak kindly, and in secret only weep. Reconciliation, in such a 
case, would be exquisite beyond almost anything I can conceive. 
Do you now understand me on this subject? I was uneasy till it 
was explained; for all I have said, I know not if I had been an 
Amelia, even with a Booth.’ 

Sylvander presently looks into his Yorick; and it is amusing to 
hear him enjoin her, as Mr. Sterne did his Eliza: ‘ Reverence 
thyself ;’ which, he says, ‘ is a sacred maxim,’ and he wished her to 
cherish it. Clarinda writes back, still wishing to enlarge upon what 
she calls ‘the religion of the bosom,’ whatever form of cult that 
may be. j 

One evening, however, Sylvander seems to have made some ad- 
vances, harmless in their way, but scarcely consistent with the strict 
canons of ‘ the religion of the bosom.’ During the night Clarinda 
had a sort of waking vision, which is an exquisitely comic specimen 
of the high Rosa-Matilda cast of thought, and which then was con- 
sidered ‘ very fine.’ ‘I received a summons from Conscience to 
appear at the bar of Reason. While I trembled before this sacred 
throne, I beheld a succession of figures pass before me in awful 
brightness. Religion, clad in a robe of light, stalked majestically 
along, her hair dishevelled, and in her hand the Scriptures of truth, 
held open at these words, ‘‘If you love me, keep my command- 
ments.’”’ Reputation followed: her eyes darted indignation. Love 
alone appeared as counsel in my behalf. She was adorned with a 
veil, borrowed from Friendship, which hid her defects, and set off 
her beauties to advantage. But Reason refused to listen to her de- 
fence, because she brought no certificate from the temple of Hymen. 
While I trembled before her, Reason addressed me in the following 
manner: ‘‘ Return to my paths, which alone are peace; shut your 
heart against the fascinating intrusion of the passions; take Con- 
sideration for your guide, and you will soon arrive at the bower of 
tranquillity.”’’ A certificate from the temple of Hymen! 

She was greatly hurt at Sylvander’s behaviour, and conjured him 
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‘to determine against everything but what the strictest delicacy war- 
rants. Delicacy, you know, it was which won me to you at once.’ 
He must, if this friendship is to continue, adhere to delicacy. Yet, 
with all this pretension, Clarinda wanted delicacy sadly herself, as 
parts of these letters prove. Sylvander now used to write his letters 
under the influence of wine, an excess which she gently tolerates. 
Still a want of delicacy: the only thing is religion. Mr. Locke’s 
posthumous letter. She wishes him to be away: ‘At a distance we 
shall retain the same heartfelt affection and interestedness in each 
other’s concerns ; but absence will mellow and restrain those violent 
heart-agitations which, if continued much longer, would unhinge my 
very soul, and render me unfit for the duties of life. You and I are 
capable of that ardency of love, for which the wide creation cannot 
afford an adequate object. Let us seek to repose it in the bosom of 
our God. Let us next give a place to those dearest on earth—the 
tender charities of parent, sister,’ &c. 

She too looked into Mr. Sterne, and called his maid ‘a good 
soul.’ A Rev. Mr. Kemp came to see her, and to him she disclosed 
her feelings.* So did Sterne call in ‘Miss S.,’ with whom ‘he 
mingled his tears.’ She told him that ‘she had received a tender 
impression of late; that it was mutual, and that she wished to un- 
bosom herself.’ Mr. Kemp’s advice was doubtful enough. ‘I saw 
he felt for me, for I was in tears; but he bewailed that I had given 
my heart while in my present state of bondage ; wished I had made 
it friendship only; in short, talked to me in the style of a tender 
parent anxious for my happiness.’ Wished I had made it friendship 
only! This is infinitely diverting. 

A friend at last interfered with serious advice and warning ; and 
it is curious to see how Burns copies Sterne in inflaming her against 
the person who had dared io interpose between them. She was only 
answerable to her God in such a matter, to the ‘ searcher of hearts.’ 
She was not under the slightest obligation to bestow her love and 
tenderness on a man like Mr. McLehose ; with other fallacious argu- 
ments. An incident like this, in such a tender episode, suddenly 
brings to the surface something that is mean and malignant, and, 
in spite of the high-strung platitudes, the whole becomes earthy in- 
deed. In fact the matter began to be talked of; but Sylvander was 
leaving Edinburgh on a tour. This seems a little strange, and it is 
scarcely unfair to interpret it as the beginning of a cool on Sylvan- 
der’s part. The goddess had, after all, been his goddess far longer 
than the average time he allowed to such divinities. It is remark- 
able, too, that it is now he that begins to talk of friendship and 
religion, which is'not that peculiar form, the religion of the bosom. 


* «A man of acknowledged acquirements and ability,’ says Clarinda’s descendant 
and biographer, ‘ and of high standing in society. He twice intermarried with the 
nobility.’ Every part of this Clarinda business is rich in bits of burlesque. 
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He burst into long written prayers to heaven ‘to shield her. Pour thou 
the balm of peace into her past wounds, and strengthen her tender 
noble mind.’ He favours her with a passage such as this: ‘I met 
you, my dear Clarinda, by far the first of womankind, at least to me. 
I esteemed, I loved you at first sight, both of which attachments 
you have done me the honowr to return. The longer I am acquainted 
with you, the more innate amiableness and worth I discover in you. 
You have suffered a loss, I confess, for my sake ; but if the firmest, 
steadiest, warmest friendship ; if every endeavour to be worthy of 
your friendship ; if a love, strong as the ties of nature, and holy as 
the duties of religion,—if all these can make anything like a com- 
pensation for the evil I have occasioned you, if they be worth your 
acceptance, or can in the least add to your enjoyments, so help 
Sylvander, ye powers above, in his hour of need, as he freely gives 
these all to Clarinda !’ 

This is very significant. That qualification of her merit, ‘at 
least to me,’ is almost comic. Nay, she is presently ‘My dear 
madam !’ Her fame, her happiness, is ever dear to him. ‘I esteem 
you, I love you, as a friend; I admire you, Ilove you, as a woman, 
beyond any one in all the circle of creation. I know I shall continue 
to esteem you, to love you, to pray for you, nay, to pray for myself 
for your sake.’ The gentleman surely protests too much. 

He went on a most enjoyable tour, was féted at various houses, 
and saw other young ladies. He was to have a good sum of money 
for a new edition of his poems, was laying-out establishing himself 
in a farm, and looking for some little place from his patrons. On 
that tour his letters began to slacken. The unhappy lady, whose 
affections were now really engaged, was complaining of his neglect. 
‘I wish,’ she says, rather petulantly, ‘you had given me a hint that 
you were to write to me only once a week. Yesterday I looked for 
a letter ; to-day never doubted it. But both days have terminated in 
disappointment.’ This is far more genuine than Clarinda’s refine- 
ments. The answer is excuses—tossed-about through the country, 
&e. ‘At the sacred hour of eight that night he would meet her— 
where? At the ‘‘ throne of grace’’!’ Nothing is more painful or 
disagreeable than these sorry halting nags, on which the false lover 
affects to ride away carelessly. ‘ Tell me, first of womankind, will 
my warmest attachment, my sincerest friendship, my correspondence 
—will this be any compensation for the sacrifices you make? If 
they will, they are yours.’ 

Clarinda replies: ‘I fear, Sylvander, you overvalue my gener- 
osity ; for, believe me, it will be some time ere I can cordially for- 
give you the pain your silence has caused me. Did you ever feel 
that sickness of heart which arises from ‘‘ hope deferred”? That, 
the cruelest of pains, you have inflicted on me for eight days by- 
past. I hope I can make every reasonable allowance for the hurry 
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of business and dissipation. Yet, had I been ever so engrossed, I 
should have found one hour out of the twenty-four to write you.’ 
No doubt she would, poor lady! From this time her letters are sub- 
dued, earnest, yet with an undercurrent of disquiet. Her situation 
was indeed a mortifying one—her name seriously compromised, her 
affections foolishly bestowed. Well might she say that those were 
happy who were ‘ void of the finer chord.’ Sylvander defends him- 
self by the nice calculations of the balance of letters. ‘ Yours, my 
dear madam, is only the third; mine, the fifth or sixth,’ &c.; an- 
other sign of failing allegiance. It was scarcely wonderful she should 
write him reproaches; and he defends himself with platitudes 
about fixing ‘the standard of our own character.’ ‘ We should try 
and erect a bank or storehouse in our minds,’—on which we may 
suppose he meant her to draw. The poor lady was comforted by this 
screed: ‘ Yesterday morning in bed I happened to think of you. I 
said to myself, ‘‘ My bonnie Lizzie Baillie,” &c., and laughed; but 
I felt a delicious swell of heart, and my eyes swam in tears. I know 
not if your sex ever feel this burst of affection; ’tis an emotion in- 
describable. You see I’m grown a fool since you left me. You know 
I was rational when you first knew me; but I always grow more 
foolish the farther I am from those Ilove. By and by I suppose I 
shall be insane altogether.’ And again: ‘I really believe you have 
taught me dignity, which, partly through good-nature and partly by 
misfortune, had been too much laid aside—which now I never will 
part with. Why should I not keep it up? Admired, esteemed, be- 
loved by one of the first of mankind! Not all the wealth of Peru 
could have purchased these. O Sylvander, I am great in my own 
eyes, when I think how high I am in your esteem. You have shown 
me the merit I possess. I knew it not before.’ 

There is something almost piteous in this; but the cold fellow 
sends her short letters. He is engaged with business, and cannot write. 
He had returned to Edinburgh, and was going away again. On the 
eve of his leaving Edinburgh to go back to his plough, he wrote her 
a most significant letter, the last words of which were, ‘ To-morrow 
night, according to your own direction, I shall watch the window— 
tis the star that guides me to Paradise. The great relish to all is, 
that honour, that innocence, that religion, are the witnesses and 
guarantees of our happiness. ‘‘ The Lord God knoweth,” and per- 
haps ‘‘ Israel he shall know,” my love and your merit. Adieu, Cla- 
rinda. I am going to remember you in my prayers. SYLVANDER.’ 

Now, when it is known that all this time this maundering Syl- 
vander was pledged to a country girl, Jean Armour—who had been 
turned out of doors on his account—and that he had written to a 
friend, while he was paying his rapturous devoirs to a new flame, to 
shelter her till he came back—that within a week or two his mar- 
riage was formally declared—it is not too much to say that the whole 
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makes a picture of cold selfishness, deceit, and base desertion that 
has few parallels. In all these high-flown relations we are of course 
prepared for a sudden collapse to a depth as low below the surface— 
for the whole is windy and unsubstantial; but it is rare to find such 
a peculiarly unpleasant picture. Worse again is his hard, defiant, 
later jeering, self-justification, when the deserted lady wrote her 
bitter reproaches, not for his desertion, but for his organised decep- 
tion. 


‘ Mapam,—The letter you wrote me to Heron’s carried its own 
answer in its bosom; you forbade me to write you, unless I was 
willing to plead guilty to a certain indictment that you were pleased 
to bring against me. As I am convinced of my own innocence, and, 
though conscious of high imprudence and egregious folly, can lay 
my hand on my breast and attest the rectitude of my heart, you 
will pardon me, madam, if I do not carry my complaisance so far as 
humbly to acquiesce in the name of villain, merely out of compli- 
ment to your opinion, much as I esteem your judgment, and warmly 
as I regard your worth. 

‘I have already told you, and I again aver it, that, at the period 
of time alluded to, I was not under the smallest moral tie to Mrs. 
Burns; nor did I, nor could I then, know all the powerful circum- 
stances that omnipotent necessity was busy laying in wait for me. 
When you call over the scenes that have passed between us, you 
will survey the conduct of an honest man struggling successfully 
with temptations the most powerful that ever beset humanity, and 
preserving untainted honour in situations where the austerest 
virtue would have forgiven a fall; and I leave you to guess, madam, 
how such a man is likely to digest an accusation of perfidious 
treachery. 

‘Was I to blame, madam, in being the distracted victim of 
charms which, I affirm it, no man ever approached with impunity ? 
Had I seen the least glimmering of hope that these charms could 
ever have been mine, or even had not iron necessity—but these are 
unavailing words.’ 


The ‘imperious necessities’ certainly justified him in the step ; 
but then necessities came on him at the beginning of this attach- 
ment, and should have in honour warned him not to trifle with a 
foolish but impulsive woman. 

‘Your surmise, madam, is just; I am indeed a husband.’ ‘I 
found a once much-loved and ‘still much-loved female literally and 
truly cast out to the mercy of the naked elements; but I en- 
abled her to purchase a shelter, and there is no sporting with a 
fellow-creature’s happiness or misery’!—Thus he wrote in explana- 
tion to a female friend four months after parting with Clarinda. He 
could write to the same female friend, who must have heard of the 
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story, in this strain: ‘I can easily fancy a more agreeable com- 
panion for my journey of life, but, upon my honour, I have never 
seen the individual instance . . . Circumstanced as I am, I could 
never have got a female partner for life, who could have entered 
into my favourite studies, relished my favourite authors, &c., with- 
out probably entailing on me at the same- time expensive living, 
fantastic caprice, perhaps apish affectation, with all the blessed 
boarding-school acquirements, which, pardonnez-moi, madame, are 
sometimes to be found among females of the upper ranks, but al- 
most universally pervade the misses of the would-be gentry.’ Four 
months before he had called Clarinda ‘the dearest partner of his 
soul,’ and they were to ‘make their pilgrimage together.’ Again 
and again he had assured her that they were made for each other. 

But nearly two years passed, and the perfections of his Jean 
began to look homely. Thus had he described her; and an ana- 
tomist of the human heart would notice the implied protest against 
all that had so lately delighted him. ‘The most placid good-nature 
and sweetness of disposition; a warm heart, gratefully devoted 
with all its powers to love me; vigorous health and sprightly cheer- 
fulness, set off to the best advantage by a more than common 
handsome figure; these, I think, in a woman, may make a good 
wife, though she should never have read a page but the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, nor have danced in a brighter as- 
sembly than a penny pay-wedding.’ 

But now his eyes turn towards Edinburgh and the pleasant 
romance he found there. He tries to patch-up his conduct to the 
woman he had so treated; and with inconceivable meanness offers 
up his wife as a sacrifice! He wanted the old romance back. 

‘I cannot, will not, enter into extenuating circumstances ; else 
I could show you how my precipitate, headlong, unthinking con- - 
duct leagued with a conjuncture of unlucky events to thrust me out 
of a possibility of keeping the path of rectitude ; to curse me, by an 
irreconcilable war between my duty and my nearest wishes, and to 
damn me with a choice only of different species of error and mis- 
conduct. I dare not trust myself further with this subject. The 
following song is one of my latest productions; and I send it you 
as I would do anything else, because it pleases myself.’ The song 
enclosed was ‘ My lovely Nancy.’ 

The answer to this was two letters; one containing some pite- 
ous verses; the other a threat that all his letters would be kept, and 
that she would one day expose his treachery. The wretched man’s 
answer is, ‘ Your verses wring the confession from my inmost soul, 
that—I will say it, expose me if you please—that I have, more 
than once in my life, been the victim of a damning conjuncture of 
circumstances ; and that to me you must be ever 

‘ Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes.’ 
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He was thus faithless on both sides. But as 


* Hell hath no fury like a woman scorn’d,’ 


she had presently found a woman’s fashion of striking him, and with 
a feminine satisfaction wrote to him, beginning ‘Sir,’ to call his 
attention to a victim of his, ‘Jenny Clow,’ who was then dying in 
want. ‘ You have now,’ she says sarcastically, ‘an opportunity to 
evince you indeed possess these fine feelings you have delineated, so 
as to claim the just admiration of your country.’ 

His answer was a sort of jesting, jeering epistle, affecting to be- 
lieve that he had received the news from another lady, a stranger, 
and not from Clarinda—a poor jest enough. However, the letter, 
like the ones that follow, bears unmistakable signs of being written 
after a drunken bout, with a sort of rollicking effrontery. ‘I have 
some merit, my ever dearest of women, in attracting and securing 
the heart of Clarinda. In her I met with the most accomplished of 
all womankind, the first of all God’s works ; and yet I, even I, had 
the good fortune to appear amiable in her sight. By the bye, this is 
the sixth letter that I have written you since I left you; and if you 
were an ordinary being, as you are a creature very extraordinary— 
an instance of what God Almighty, in the plenitude of his power 
and the fulness of his goodness, can make !—I would never forgive 
you for not answering my letters.’ 

Clarinda, however, had been sinking lower in worldly circum- 
stances; and it would really seem that her indifferent behaviour had 
caused her the sacrifice of some allowance made to her by friends. 
Her husband was in the mean time prospering at Jamaica, making 
a large income; and it was at last a matter of necessity that she 
should go out to him, as he had never sent home a shilling for her 
support. He now proposed that she should join him there, and 
almost repented of the invitation as soon as it was given. On the 
eve of her departure, the poor generous lady brought herself to for- 
give; and her letter of farewell to the false poet is a genuine and 
purposeful one. ll the old rubbish of Clarinda and Sylvander has 
been ‘ shot’ finally. 

She sailed. Many of his most admired songs, notably ‘My 
Nannie’s awa’,’ were written on and after her departure. But one 
who reads them by the story we have been following will have 
little sympathy for them, and be inclined to smile at their false and 
hollow maunderings. Her husband was ill-pleased to see her, and 
insulted her before she had left the ship; and the climate affecting 
her health, she was obliged to return in three months. When she 
was at home again, Sylvander began his letters, which reek of wine 
and despondency. 

‘I suppose, my dear madam, that by your neglecting to inform 
me of your arrival in Europe—a circumstance that could not be in- 
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different to me, as, indeed, no occurrence relating to you can—you 
meant to leave me to guess and gather that a correspondence I once 
had the honour and felicity to enjoy, is to be no more. Alas, what 
heavy-laden sounds are these—‘‘ No more!’’ The wretch who has 
never tasted pleasure, has never known woe ; what drives the soul 
to madness is the recollection of joys that are no more! But this 
is not language to the world: they do not understand it.’ 

He concludes fiercely: ‘Shall I hear from you? But first hear 
me. No cold language—no prudential documents : I despise ad- 
vice, and scorn control. If you are not to write such language, 
such sentiments as you know I shall wish, shall delight to receive, 
I conjure you—by wounded pride, by ruined peace, by frantic dis- 
appointed passion, by all the many ills that constitute that sum of 
human woes, a broken heart—to me be silent for ever.’ 

It is evident that the lady had seen her folly; and perhaps, on 
the whole, it had been a good lesson for her. We can see him 
making desperate, because unsuccessful, efforts to restore himself ; 
but she could calmly assure him that she now felt to him as a 
friend. Again he appealed to her. 

‘Before you ask me why I have not written you, first let me 
be informed by you, how I shall write you? ‘‘In friendship,’’ you 
say; and I have many a time taken up my pen to try an epistle of 
‘* friendship’ to you; but it will not do: ’tis like Jove grasping a 
pop-gun, after having wielded his thunder. When I take up the 
pen, recollection ruins me. Ah, my ever dearest Clarinda! Cla- 
rinda! what a host of memory’s tenderest offspring crowd on my 
fancy at that sound! But I must not indulge that subject—you 
have forbidden it.’ 

He had wine before him, and was evidently growing elevated as 
he wrote. Here is the last picture in the romance of Clarinda and 
Sylvander; and it is a degrading one. ‘ You would laugh,’ he says, 
if she saw him; ‘then laugh with me, though I am afraid that ery- 
ing would be our first employment. Here am I set, a solitary her- 
mit, in the solitary room of a solitary inn, with a solitary bottle of 
wine by me, as grave and as stupid as an owl—but like that owl, 
still faithful to my old song; in confirmation of which, my dear 
Mrs. Mace, here is your good health. May the hand-waled benisons 
o’ Heaven bless your bonnie face ; and the wratch wha skellies at 
your welfare, may the auld tinkler deil get him to clout his rotten 
heart! Amen. 

‘You must know, my dearest madam, that these now many 
years—wherever I am, in whatever company, when a married lady 
is called as a toast, I constantly give you; but as your name has 
never passed my lips, even to my most intimate friend, I give you 
by the name of Mrs. Mac. This is so well known among my 
acquaintances, that when any married lady is called for, the toast- 
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master will say, ‘‘O, we need not ask him who it is—here’s Mrs. 
Mac!” I have also, among my convivial friends, set on foot a 
round of toasts, which I call a round of Arcadian shepherdesses— 
that is, a round of favourite ladies, under female names celebrated 
in ancient song—and then you are my Clarinda. So, my lovely 
Clarinda, I devote this glass of wine to a most ardent wish for your 
happiness. I have been rhyming a little of late, but I do not know 
if they are worth postage.’ 

.Here the curtain falls. Five years later, Sylvander had died 
the death of the sot, after sinking lower and yet lower. Mr. McLe- 
hose lived till the year 1812. He was consistent to the end as to 
his pecuniary relations to his family. Though he made a thousand 
a year at Jamaica for many years, and then was appointed to a lu- 
crative office, seventy-one pounds is his recorded subscription to 
the wants of his family. In this sense he was certainly a remark- 
able man. He was known to be hospitable, and enjoyed respect in 
the colony. It must be said, however, on such a nature the temper 
of the femme incomprise—‘ high-falutin,’ as the Americans would 
eall it—has a singular and morbid effect, affecting them with a sort 
of irritating hatred. And a very recent cause célébre—in which the 
heroine was a sort of Clarinda, only she signed by another pet name 
—is an illustration. 

After this, Clarinda’s life was cheerful. She enjoyed a particular 
notoriety as being a heroine associated with the great poet. As a 
matter of course the disagreeable features connected with that episode 
began to fade out gradually ; she only preserved the gratifying por- 
tion, and enjoyed the prestige. The grand testimonial—these let- 
ters—was shown and shown again. In due course, and following 
the inevitable law which ‘ Eliza,’ and Lady Hamilton, and others 
followed, vanity allowed them to see the light, or rather ‘a few ex- 
tracts to be taken.’ However, it must be said that, reviewing the 
whole case, she behaved with exceptional honour and propriety 
under trying circumstances. Though vanity tempted her into being 
a little indiscreet, she recovered herself, and at the end appears with 
dignity; while ‘ Scotia’s bard’ cuts an unworthy figure, and comes 
out with draggled colours. 

Clarinda became an old lady of amazing age, and actually. 
lived fifty years after her romantic adventure! When forty years 
had gone by, the ugly features of the transaction had quite faded 
out, and she could write: ‘6th December 1831. This day I can 
never forget. Parted with Burns in the year 1791, never more to 
meet in this world. O, may we meet in heaven !’ 


Sxzconp Series, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XII. 





YOUNG OXFORD IN 1870 


A very excellent picture of the Young Oxford of some thirty years 
since is to be found in the opening chapter of an extremely read- 
able novel, written by a gentleman who has before now contributed 
to the pages of this Magazine, and whose recent death his friends 
deplore—Lord Faleonberg’s Heir, by the Rev. Charles Clarke. Two 
young men are represented as walking out of their college quad- 
rangle, perfect types, in their gait, fashion, and costume, of Young 
Oxford as Young Oxford used to be. Their coats are ‘ decent frocks,’ 
tight-fitting and well-cut, ‘the nap not quite smooth,’ but bearing 
no resemblance to the terrier-like shagginess of the monkey-jacket 
popular in the days of Mr. Verdant Green. The garments in which 
their nether limbs are encased are analogously immaculate both as 
to fit and colour. As for their heads, they are surmounted by the 
ordinary English gentleman’s beaver—not by that monstrous inven- 
tion of a slouching modern rowdyism, call it deer-stalker, pot-hat, 
jim-qrow, or what you will. Those were days, says Mr. Clarke, 
when the well-conducted undergraduate would as soon have thought 
of appearing publicly in the garb of the undergraduate of the present 
period, as of going to a fancy ball in the dress of a bargee. Now 
Oxford, pathetically and eloquently continues our author—we give as 
nearly as we can the substance of his words—has changed all that. 
The undergraduate loafs about the streets of his Alma Mater clad in 
garments from which Harold Falconberg, Mr. Clarke’s hero, would 
have recoiled in horror; and does not refrain from puffing his detest- 
able short pipe in the face of grave dons and reverend proctors, or strik- 
ing a light for his cigar beneath the venerable dome of the Radcliffe. 

All this is true enough. To men who remember the place as it 
was more than a quarter of a century since, Oxford revisited must 
have something more of the ‘ certain strangeness in its proportions’ 
which Lord Bacon pronounced to be inseparable from all true beauty. 
On the altered intellectual, ethical, or religious aspect of the place, 
there is no necessity here to speak. We are simply concerned with 
the purely social side of the question; and the social revolution that 
has been wrought in Oxford in the course of the last few academical 
generations is something wonderful. The real truth of the matter 
is, that at the present moment Oxford is—from whatever point we 
regard her functions and her life—in a state of transition. Now this 
is the one and only veritable explanation of which such disturbances 
as that on which newspaper correspondents wrote so much nonsense, 
and the authors of leading articles so much greater nonsense still— 
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‘ The Christ-Church outrage,’ as it was called—admit. All periods 
of transition are and must be fitfully marked by outbursts of violence 
and jars of discord. The same law that applies to society in general 
applies with a special force to Oxford. There is no more perfect 
microcosm and reflection of English life than life on the banks of the 
Isis. The different influences which at intervals affect and colour 
the actions and thoughts of Englishmen are to be witnessed with a 
tenfold intensity of operation at work among the undergraduates of 
Oxford. For an illustration of the truth of this statement, it matters 
not whether we look at the religion of politics, or religious intellec- 
tual speculation, or bodily apparel; Young Oxford repeats and reflects, 
in all the plenitude of their extravagance, the various phases and 
phenomena to whose existence the conditions of ordinary life bear 
testimony. Fashionable London frequents ritualistic services; the 
Oxford undergraduate emulates, in his private celebrations, the most 
gorgeous ceremonials of the Scarlet Lady. Free-handed criticism is 
spoken of; Young Oxford flings itself into the most profound depth 
of disbelief. Conservatism is still spoken of as a political creed in 
England; in Oxford it exists in the shape of the heavy Hanoverian 
Toryism of St. John’s. 

Oxford is in reality passing out of the medieval into the modern 
period. Thirty years since her life was entirely medieval. A change 
of academical life involves a change of academical discipline, and the 
alteration is not one which can be insensibly or altogether harmoni- 
ously effected. At the time of which the author of Lord Falconberg’s 
Heir writes, the system of college management that prevailed was 
simple, intelligible, and in the main successful. It was nothing more 
than a carrying-out of the principles of school discipline, with the ad- 
dition of a certain discriminating liberality in their application. The 
governmental and tutorial duties of the different foundations were 
vested in the hands of a grave body of mature dons—beings unap- 
proachable by undergraduates, who lived in an atmosphere of their 
own,—ceelumque suum, sua sidera norunt ; and who hurled from the 
Olympus of the common room the thunderbolts of their commands 
at their academical subjects. The undergraduate had his world, the 
don had his; and their orbits did not interfere with each other. If 
a student absented himself from lecture, or fell short of his proper 
quantity of chapels, the remedy was short and simple ; he was con- 
fined within his college-gates, or he was visited with the penalty of 
an imposition. On the whole, it may fairly be said that the public 
opinion of the place was emphatically against the commission of such 
offences as these, just as it would have been against any of those 
eccentricities or laxities of modern costume which Mr. Clarke has 
noticed. There was not one undergraduate in a hundred who would 
have thought of appearing in the early or late hours of the day out- 
side his college-walls except in full academicals, or who would have 
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attempted to parade the High-street, as Young Oxford now seems to 
make a point of parading it, clad in the breezy attire of the cricketer, 
or swathed in the gigantic comforter and conspicuous in the up- 
turned flannel trousers and hideous pea-jacket which are the outward 
and visible sign of your ‘ boating-man.’ As the world grows older, it 
becomes more and more irreverent, and this characteristic of irrever- 
ence is nowhere more plainly to be seen than in the garb of Young 
Oxford in 1870. 

As has been said, the old system of college management pos- 
sessed the merits of simplicity, intelligibility, and in the main 
effectiveness. Of course it had its faults, and there may have been 
a good deal in the outcry which used to be raised against the sel- 
fishness of common-room life, and the absolute indifference on the 
part of the don towards the social well-being of the undergraduate. 
It was the University Commission of 1851 which struck the first 
and great blow at the old-fashioned state of things. When fellow- 
ships were thrown open, clerical restrictions in great measure done 
away with, and the condition of residence save for the preliminary 
year of probation,—a period scarcely in reality amounting to more 
than four months,—it was only natural that before long a great 
change in the personnel of the managing body of the different col- 
leges should make itself felt. Hitherto, the student who aspired to 
a fellowship felt, when he had achieved the object of his ambition, 
that he had given his college a guarantee to devote the best years 
of his life to its service. By an arduous course of private teaching 
he would seek to qualify himself for the responsibilities and honours 
of the post of college tutor. The office was not one that was lightly 
bestowed. Resident fellows being the rule and not the exception, 
there was always a sufficiently numerous body from whom the selec- 
tion could be made; and the result was, that seldom or never was 
a tutor appointed who was not of some maturity as regards years 
and considerable preliminary experience. The college tutor felt 
that he had adopted a profession. In the course of time a college 
living might fall vacant, and after having spent fifteen or twenty 
years in the service of his society, he might at the age of fifty 
retire to a rectory, and espouse a wife. As soon as the condition 
of residence was done away with, it was only what might have been 
expected that college fellowships should be regarded by clever young 
men merely as stepping-stones to a professional career, very valu- 
able as assistance to the struggling barrister, or agreeable insignia 
of academical distinction and convenient sources of additional in- 
come for those to whom they were not matters of financial necessity. 
It is scarcely too much to say, that if you want to find the ordinary 
Oxford fellow of the present day, the last place to look for him is 
within the immediate precincts of his University. He is anywhere 
rather than there; toiling away in murky chambers in the Temple, 
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lounging at the Oxford and Cambridge Club, airing himself in the 
Park, scaling the Matterhorn, or rambling through the art-galleries 
of Florence or Dresden. The income of his fellowship he thoroughly 
enjoys, as the necessary responsibilities which that source of income 
entails upon him are none. The effects of this change upon the 
colleges themselves are considerable. There is an absolute scarcity 
of material for college tutors and lecturers. Directly the proba- 
tionary year is over, the newly-elected fellow flies-off at a tangent 
into the outside world, and college-tutorships almost go a-begging. 
Thus, instead of, as was once the case, a man waiting for laborious 
years patiently till he was elected to this high dignity, a clever lad 
has now no sooner won his fellowship than he finds the path open 
to a tutorship as well. The consequence is, that the whole practical 
management of a majority of the colleges at Oxford is thrown into 
the hands of young men between, on an average, the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five—clever, no doubt, so far as mere books are con- 
cerned, but without any of that experience which is essential for 
success in so arduous a duty. There is no time when greater tact 
and knowledge are required than in the management of a body of 
young men between the age of eighteen and twenty-two; and this 
tact and knowledge are precisely what the college fellow and tutor 
of to-day has not and cannot have. 

The new theory of college management which the new order of 
college fellows has originated may be best described by saying that 
it rests upon the assumption—which is an affectation and a fallacy 
—that between governors and governed an equality of social inter- 
course is possible. According to this view, the young men who are 
fellows and tutors profess to regard the younger men who are under- 
graduates and in statu pupillari as brothers whom it is their duty 
to endeavour to direct indeed, but to endeavour to consort with on 
terms of fraternal friendship and intimacy. Now, this is precisely 
what the average undergraduate cannot and will not tolerate. The 
old and obsolete system of college management was tolerable and intel- 
ligible; the new-fangled scheme is neither. And it is impracticable. 
Naturally enough, the undergraduate is moved to strong resent- 
ment and indignation when he discovers that the casual visit which 
his youthful tutor makes to his rooms, under the flimsy pretext of 
personal friendship, is in reality paid for the purpose of gleaning such 
stray intelligence as may be useful to him for purposes of discipline. 
To the undergraduate his rooms are his castle, and he may. fairly 
object to these pseudo-friendly calls on the part of his academical 
superior as impertinences and intrusions. No doubt in a few years’ 
time matters will mend themselves. Meanwhile the blot in the 
new system of college management is what has been described, and 
it is a serious one. 

There is another respect in which the juvenility of the personnel 
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of the new managing body of the colleges and university is seri- 
ously to be deplored—its influence upon the public examinations. 
The most innovating creature upon the earth is the Young Oxford 
examiner; and he is the most persistent in his claims for attention 
upon his older colleagues, till at length, by mere stress of impor- 
tunity, he contrives to get himself heard. An Oxford class, whe- 
ther at moderation or degree, used to represent a known quantity. 
It could be and was definitely ascertained what was the required 
amount of ability and knowledge necessary for a first or second 
class. It was a recognised fact that there was and should be a 
fixed standard. Just as his college or university is to the young 
fellow a mere vile corpus on which to try his experiments, so to the 
young examiner the schools and candidates for honours afford him 
nothing more than an exercise-ground upon which he may ventilate 
his crotchets and air his theories. With no preliminary notice as 
to his own original views, he upsets traditional notions, sweeps away 
the received views of generations, and exacts as a golden and in- 
fallible rule a standard of merit which is at once whimsical, ridicu- 
lous, and absolutely unfair. When he has attained the years which 
bring the philosophic mind, the young examiner may see the folly 
and injustice of his course. Meanwhile, it is sufficient reproach to 
him, and to the system under which the practice is tolerated, that 
it is both foolish and unjust. And this is merely one of the many 
evils involved in the new order of things at Oxford. 

For the last five years the enemies of Oxford and of humane 
letters have raised incessantly the cry that. the University is not 
sufficiently national. That cry has been satisfied; and it is to be 
hoped that the promoters of the nationalisation of Oxford are grati- 
fied with their work. What at present, it may be asked, are the 
social consequences of this social revolution? how do they make 
themselves felt upon the personal representative of Young Oxford, 
as he is to be seen any day during term-time, disporting himself on 
the river or perambulating the ‘High’? It should never be for- 
gotten that Oxford is not merely a place of intellectual discipline, 
but of social training. After all, one of the greatest values attached 
to an Oxford degree has ever been that it furnishes a sort of guar- 
antee that its possessor is a gentleman, that he has associated with 
gentlemen, and that he is a fit associate for them. ‘ There’s a 
eurse in the words,’ wrote Robert Brough in some verses once, 
‘ deny-it who can—there’s a curse in the words: I’m a gentleman.’ 
But the prescriptive license of Bohemia is not permitted to a young 
man who has his way to make in the world; and it would be affec- 
tation to deny for an instant that an Oxford education has been ever 
valued on other grounds than such as are purely mental. In the 
world of Young Oxford to-day are there any signs that the social 
discipline of Alma Mater is likely to degenerate in kind from that 
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which she once used to administer to her alumni? That Young 
Oxford in 1870 is very different from Young Oxford in 1830, or 
even 1850, there is no doubt. Is the change implied in that differ- 
ence matter for congratulation or regret ? 

If you interrogate the Oxford representatives of commerce on 
the subject, you will meet with but one reply: We are not what we 
were. ‘A very different set of gentlemen from what there used to 
be in your time, sir.’ ‘ My dear sir,’ observes a distinguished de- 
votee of horses, ‘ nobody rides up here now.’ Even the ubiquitous 
waiter who brings you your pint of claret at the Mitre cannot refrain 
from expressing his opinion that Oxford has lamentably deteriorated 
in every respect. Put into plain English, these sentiments all go 
to demonstrate one and the same point—trade in Oxford is not so 
good as it once was, and Oxford undergraduates are not such a 
money-spending race as they were; a fact upon which paterfamilias, 
and every one who has sent, is sending, or intends to send son or 
- ward ‘to Isis wave to get learning,’ may properly congratulate him- 
self. Well indeed would it be if Oxford was in any way realising 
the ideal of plain living and high thinking which the Corpus scholars, 
of whom John Keble was the head» once proposed and attained. 
And in some respects there is reason enough to believe that aspira- 
tions after this ideal are infinitely more common than they once 
were. Look at the present generation of undergraduates, as you see 
them bent on their afternoon enjoyment, bound for Cowley Marsh 
or the river. Are they what they were in the days when Plancus 
was consul? They strike you as being provokingly young; but 
the obtrusiveness of their juvenility is probably attributable to the 
fact, that time has not been standing still with you yourself since 
you were one of their number. And is that the only change, think 
you? The question is a difficult one to answer. What is meant by 
the nationalisation of Oxford? A thronging to its colleges of young 
men, drawn from classes of our population against whom it was once 
the practice, for no earthly reason, to consider Oxford closed. An 
Oxford training was once regarded and spoken of as an educational 
monopoly. ‘ Aristocratic and religious exclusiveness’ was once ana- 
thematised as the bane of the place. Well, we have changed all 
that ; the charge is one which her bitterest enemy could no longer 
bring against the most illustrious of English universities. Oxford has 
ceased to be an exclusively aristocratic, and she has become a middle- 
class institution, in the most elastic sense that the expression can 
bear. The alteration is no doubt a great and a good one; but it 
must be remembered that it is one which materially modifies the 
meaning and the value of the social discipline; and it is only with 
the purely social side of the question that we are here, as we have 
already said, concerned of Oxford. 

Yet, take him all together, the average specimen of Young Oxford 
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is as healthy a development of the young Englishman as one could 
well meet with. If there are certain aspects in the change which 
has been noticed that are matter only of dubious congratulation, 
there is in it a very great deal for which one should be wholly thank- 
ful. The tone of the place has generally improved, and it is gene- 
rally healthy. There is more honest work done, more amusement 
of a much less questionable character, than formerly. Athletics, as 
an institution, have met with a far greater measure of blame lately 
than is their legitimate due. The university authorities may frown 
as they like upon inter-academical athletic sports, but it is a fact 
that the establishment of these same sports has opened up to a 
number of full-blooded vigorous young men a field of muscular re- 
nown which did not formerly exist; and that they have diminished 
the temptation that there once was for undergraduates to let-off their 
superfluous steam by indulging in pastimes that were expensive 
pleasures, ill warranted by the capacity of the paternal purse. It is 
impossible to hit upon a more healthy pursuit, or a more seductive 
one, than that of hunting at Oxford. We are very much mistaken 
if it would not be found that hunting, as an indulgence for lads whose 
means never warranted it for them, has declined very much since 
the popularisation of athletics. As for the disturbing effects of cricket 
and: boating, it is difficult to preserve one’s patience when listening 
to the attacks that are made upon these amusements. Both things 
are bad when carried to an excess; but it is ridiculous for fathers 
and mothers to appeal to college authorities to discourage the per- 
nicious pastimes as much as possible; seeing the enthusiastic encour- 
agement which these same fathers and mothers, with the addition 
of divers other relatives, administer annually, in the shape of the 
carriages six deep which line the banks of the Thames between 
Putney and Mortlake, and the well-dressed thousands who crowd 
Lord’s Cricket-ground for three days in succession somewhere about 
the end of every June. 

Young Oxford lives in a perfect atmosphere of competition, in- 
tellectually and physically. Undoubtedly there is something to be 
said against, as well as perhaps much in favour of, that. The strain 
may be at times excessive, and the severity of the struggle may tend 
to divert attention from the end to the means of study. There are 
deductions to be made in any estimation of the value of an Oxford 
training ; still, for all that, the training is in the main a good one ; 
and if Young Oxford in 1870 is not quite of so rose-water a hue 
as the Young Oxford of ten or twenty years ago, we do not wish 
to be understood to make any remarks of a disparaging nature as 
regards Young Oxford’s essential worth. 
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Devon, doubtless. From that county of cream and cider, of tall men 
and fair women, many a poet has issued; and though Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed was a Londoner by actual birth, Devon was his 
family home. Know’st thou that land? It is a region of mingled 
and contrasted beauty; of wild cliffs that face and foil an angry sea 
on one side, and soft sarids that woo the lazy tide on the other; of 
a misty moorland, with giant tors scattered on its surface; of sinu- 
ous streams, trout-haunted ; of lush meadows where the mighty red 
oxen bury themselves in the abundant grass; of old families, old 
houses, old fashions, old trees, old wine, and charming young wo- 
men. It has been said that you may see more pretty girls in Ply- 
mouth in a day than anywhere else ina week. This proposition will 
probably be disputed; but there certainly are a great number of 
pretty girls in Devon. Herrick, who was a good judge, seems to 
have encountered several in his time, though that lover of London 
revelry, of the Mermaid Tavern, of rare Ben Jonson, grumbled sorely 
at having to do clerical duty in ‘ dull Devonshire.’ 

Coleridge’s was a strangely irregular and eccentric life: Praed’s 
was just as regular. Never did he shoot-off at a tangent. His father 
was distinguished in law and politics, and expected his son to attain 
distinction also. The expectation was realised. He took Eton by 
storm ; in fact, he became the typical ideal Etonian—a graceful scho- 
lar and a finished gentleman at an age when the ordinary youngster 
is a pedant or a lout. This is what Eton has the capacity for pro- 
ducing: the fine young fellow without any pretensions to omnisci- 
ence, but who is equally good at Latin verse and cricket and boating, 
and who a year or two later would go into battle or into a parlia- 
mentary debate as gaily as he went to the wickets. Praed, from 
delicacy of constitution, was not famous at either cricket or boating, 
but he was a capital fives-player. His great success, however, was 
editorial. He projected the Etonian, unquestionably the ablest 
school-periodical that has ever appeared. Do you know, gentle reader 
(if that old-fangled form of the apostrophe may yet be tolerated), what 
it is to edit journal or magazine? Can you conceive the difficulty 
of giving it the impress of your own mind, without thwarting or re- 
pressing your contributors? It is no easy matter: experto crede. 
Praed did it in his boyhood; and so well, that a volume of the 
Etonian is delightfully readable to this day. If you can get hold of 
it, read Moultrie’s Godiva, and say whether it is equal to Tenny- 
son’s. 
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Praed also left his mark permanently on Eton by establishing 
the Boys’ Library; an institution which from small beginnings has 
become a very noble affair, a happy refuge for studious boys who 
have no taste for the ‘outer life of a great public school—boys, for 
example, of Shelley’s type. Not every one can unite the mental and 
physical qualities which attain success alike in the class-room and 
the playing-fields. Shelley was wretched at Eton; he hated athletic 
exercise and merry nonsense ; he was an isolated dreamer from the 
beginning. Had there been a Boys’ Library at Eton in his time, 
it would have saved him much misery. But Praed, if one may say 
so, was a public man in his boyhood. Eton was his country, his 
boy-republic, wherein he played the part of Pericles. It wanted a 
magazine—he started it; a library—he founded it. All the while 
he was neither pedant nor prig, but freely mingled in the gaieties 


of the school; 
‘ Now stopping Harry Vernon’s ball, 

That rattled like a rocket; 

Now hearing Wentworth’s fourteen all, 
And striking for the pocket ; 

Now feasting on a cheese and flitch, 
Now drinking from the pewter ; 

Now leaping over Chalvey Ditch, 
Now laughing at my tutor.’ 


Although Praed died comparatively young, and never attained 


the high distinction which must have been the eventful guerdon of 
his genius, yet we cannot say his life was a failure when his boyish 
career showed Eton what an Etonian ought to be. 

The boy, in fact, was a man of the world in miniature. It was 
the same at Cambridge. There he took honours with ease enough, 
but showed no disposition to dig in the graves of dead languages 
too deeply, or to join the crew of plodding algebraists, of whom my 


friend Mr. Cayley writes, 
‘ Pigs they were ; 
Only the roots they loved were mostly square.’ 


He won prizes for Greek, Latin, English verse, as a mere matter 
of course. In two successive years he took the Chancellor’s medal. 
His classic exercitations were real poetry. But he found that his 
true field was the border-land between the realms of politics and 
literature ; he was by nature a man of affairs, and yet a man of ideas; 
he was born alike to guide and to fascinate the world. Of the Union 
Debating Society he was a prominent member, having two rivals 
only—Macaulay and Charles Austin. Oddly enough, Macaulay was 
a high Tory at Cambridge, and Praed an advanced Liberal, for 
half a century ago. Not infrequent are these sudden unexpected 
changes in youthful opinion. When Canning was at Eton, his bril- 
liant capacity reached the ear of Fox, through his nephew Lord 
Holland; so he determined to make a Whig of him, and used to 
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give the two boys dinners at the Christopher, and teach them poli- 
tics. When Canning entered Parliament, his first speech was in 
support of Pitt. There was rather a bitter epigram hereon, by 
General Fitzpatrick : 
‘ The turning of coats so common is grown, 
That no one would think to attack it; 


But no case until now was so flagrantly known 
Of a schoolboy turning his jacket.’ 


But such reproaches are unfair. No boy of two- or three-and-twenty 
can by possibility have made-up his mind on the vast and numerous 
questions involved in the great science of politics. 

At the same time, Praed and his brilliant rival Macaulay were 
coadjutors in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, one of the numerous 
periodicals that are too clever to last. This is no paradox. The per- 
verse public will not purchase what they cannot understand. He is 
the successful writer who can adapt himself to the taste of the mul- 
titude. Just imagine what would be the fate of a newspaper con- 
ducted on high moral principles, without any tolerance for the ordinary 
Great Briton’s self-esteem and love of money and taste for police 
news, and with exhaustive articles on all topics by men who had com- 
pletely mastered them! Why, it would not live a week. It would 
be ‘caviare to the general.’ A catalogue raisonnée of all the 
periodicals that have failed because they were too good to succeed 
would be a capital compilation. I have contributed to the failure 
of at least a dozen myself. 

It is odd to think of Praed and Macaulay writing youthfully in 
the same magazine just as another youth, two or three years their 
junior, was producing Vivian Grey. If! If the elder brother of 
either Henry VIII. or Charles I. had lived, and the uxorious Tudor 
or the esthetic Stuart had become (as was destined) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, what would have been the course of English history ? 
Praed has been dead more than thirty years. If he had lived to this 
day, what would have been the course of the Tory party? Vain 


speculations. 
‘If wit were always radiant, 
And wine were always iced, 
And bores were kick’d out straightway 
Through some convenient gateway,— 
Then down life’s easy gradient 
One well might be enticed, 
If wit were always radiant, 
And wine were always iced.’ 


But I do not think the author of Lothair would in the event above 
mentioned have played the part of Hector before the walls of the 
Tory Troy. 

For Praed was born to be a first-class politician. He rose 
rapidly in public esteem, without effort and without intrigue. That 
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land of which the House of Commons is the omphalos was his natural 
habitation. Lord Lytton, in his noble poem St. Stephen’s, thus 
mentions Praed: 
‘ More richly gifted, though to him denied 

Even thine imperfect honours, Winthrop died ; 

Died—scarce a promise of his youth redeem’d, 

And never youth more bright in promise seem’d. 

Granta beheld him with such loving eyes 

Lift the light lance that struck at every prize. 

What the last news ?—the medal Praed has won; 

What the last joke ?—Praed’s epigram or pun ; 

And every week that club-room, famous then, 

Where striplings settled questions spoilt by men, 

When grand Macaulay sate triumphant down, 

Heard Praed’s reply, and long’d to halve the crown.’ 


The position which he would have occupied if he had lived may be 
judged from the fact that he became the confidential friend of the 
Duke of Wellington. It was he who, when the Reform Bill of 1831 
was under discussion, proposed the scheme for the representation of 
minorities in ‘ three-cornered’ constituencies, which has since been 
accepted by Parliament. Amid the serious business of politics he 
was always light of heart. Many a gay jew d’esprit did his brilliant 
pen throw-off within the solemn walls of St. Stephen’s. The capital 
squib entitled ‘ Sleep, Mr. Speaker !’ is too well known for quotation 
here. We find him, during an interval of debate, sitting down in the 


library to write some pleasant rhymes to his wife. Such gems he 
polished to perfection; no one has ever equalled him in this lapidary 
art. Suckling and Dorset were wittier, Prior and Goldsmith more 
humorous; but none of these or of their compeers had quite his 
dainty delicacy of touch. How charming his lines on Lord Mayo’s 
portrait drawn by the Queen, whereof I quote the final quatrain: 


‘ Still ready—favour’d or disgraced— 
To do the right, to speak the true ; 
The artist who this portrait traced 
A better subject never knew.’ 


That inexhaustible American gossip N. P. Willis—Namby-pamby 
Willis, as Fraser in its hot youth used to call him—met Praed in 
his own country, and in the refined society which he admirably 
adorned. It was at a country-house. Jane Porter was of the party 
—who now remembers her marvellous romances ?— Julia Pardoe, 
and Krasinski the Polish historian, and Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, 
a predecessor of Hothen, and Lady Cork, the Lady Bellair of Dis- 
raeli’s Henrietta Temple. I can understand Praed’s getting-on 
capitally with Lady Bellair, that charming old sayer of witty wicked 
things; but I suspect he was infinitely bored by Miss Jane and 
Miss Julia, and that he found the inquisitive American an atrocious 
nuisance—so at least I should judge from Willis’s description of his 
behaviour. ‘His exquisitely beautiful poem of Lillian was among 
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the pet treasures of the lady of the house, and we had all been in- 
dulged with a sight of it, in a choicely-bound manuscript copy; but 
it was hard to make him confess to any literary habits or standing.’ 
It must have been harder upon poor Praed to have had the pertina- 
cious American worrying him for such a confession. ‘As a gentle- 
man of ample means [O, N. P. W.!] and retired life, the kind of 
notice drawn upon him by the admiration of this poem seemed dis- 
tasteful. His habits were very secluded. We only saw him at table 
and in the evening; and for the rest of the day he was away in the 
remote walks and woods of the extensive park around the mansion, 
apparently more fond of solitude than of anything else.’ More fond 
of solitude, I doubt not, than of answering or evading the innumer- 
able inquiries of the most inquisitive American that ever set foot in 
England. Praed was trying to enjoy some rest in the country, after 
a busy session; and it was hardly to be expected that he should en- 
tirely waste his holiday. As it was, he seems to have been rather 
ill-treated. ‘Mr. Praed’s mind was one of wonderful readiness— 
rhythm and rhyme coming to him with the flow of an improvisa- 
tore. The ladies of the party made the events of every day the 
subjects of charades, epigrams, sonnets, &c., with the design of sug- 
gesting inspiration to his ready pen; and he was most brilliantly 
complying, with treasures for each in her turn.” What a rascally 
shame! Why did not Lady Bellair defend him from Jane and Julia? 
In these days we are more civilised. Every well-ordered country- 
house has smoking- and billiard-rooms, where a persecuted poet can 
take refuge from ladies too eager for his autograph. But there is 
no taking sanctuary from the questionings of a Willis. 

That poem of Lillian, which Willis calls ‘ exquisitely beautiful,’ 
was produced under circumstances ofa similar kind. Praed was 
challenged by some ladies to write on this enigmatic theme : 


‘A dragon’s tail is flay’d to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart.’ 


Not very promising, it must be admitted ; but the poet did his work 
well. Of course such work is waste; poetry should never attempt 
to be ingenious. There are new theories about it just now: Pro- 
fessor Sylvester, indeed, fancies he has found a way of constructing 
it by the higher algebra. There is never any knowing, in these 
scientific times, what discovery will come next. There was a gen- 
tleman a good many years ago who invented a machine that made 
Latin héxameters: they were villanous in quality, but the quantity 
was undeniable. Perhaps Mr. Sylvester’s algebraic lyrics will be 
something similar. Mr. Tomlinson (well known as a chess-player) 
maintains in Notes and Queries the possibility of constructing 
a machine to play chess, and to play it infallibly well. What 
next ? 
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By the pleasant river Teign was the country seat of Praed’s 
family, and in some of his poems he gives us glimpses of the happy 
Devonshire life. Here is the belle of Teignmouth imploring her 
cousin to come to the country ball : 


450 


‘T’ve often been out upon Haldon 

To look for a covey with Pup; 

I’ve often been over to Shaldon 
To see how your boat is laid up; 

In spite of the terrors of Aunty, 
I’ve ridden the filly you broke ; 

And I’ve studied your sweet little Dante 
In the shade of your favourite oak : 

When I sat in July to Sir Lawrence, 
I sat in your love of a shawl; 

And I’ll wear what you brought me from Florence, 
Perhaps, if you’ll come to our ball.’ 


Another poet sojourned for a time at Teignmouth, Endymion Keats. 
He went over the hills to a fair at Dawlish, and records in some 
doggerel rhyme that ‘the gingerbread-nuts were smallish.’ In the 
days before the railway, Dawlish, which even now is charming, was 
one of the loveliest villages in England: the only others which seem 
to fascinate me in the same way are Troutbeck and-Wetheral, the 
former of which I have recently mentioned as ‘the most beautiful 
village in the world.’ Wetheral is on the banks of the glorious river 
Eden, that swift and sparkling stream which tradition declares King 
Arthur’s father strove vainly to turn from its course, and on whose 
banks is the haunted hall where fairies in forgotten days left a 
mystic goblet with magical powers. 

De Quincey was there for a while, and wrote a weird wild story, 
the Stranger’s Grave, which is not to be found in his collected 
works. As to Dawlish, it is an old-fangled village built around plea- 
sant lawns, through which a stream runs shimmering to the sea. 
A railway-arch now crosses the estuary of this rippling rivulet ; but 
in the old days, before Brunel had invaded Devon, those emerald 
lawns came right down to the smooth hard sands; and the lovely 
little bay, with its lofty rocks of blood-red sandstone on either hand, 
was divinely isolated, a shrine for the goddess of the bath. Such is 
one of the gems of Praed’s country. 

Our poet had wonderful capacity for sketching in the tersest lan- 
guage characters peculiar to Devonshire; the old-fashioned Devon 
parson to wit : 


* His sermons never said or show’d 
That earth is foul, that heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome or from Athanasius ; 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 
The hand and head that penn’d and plann’d them, 
For all who understood admired, 
And some who did not understand them.’ 
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The old village bachelor : 


-‘ Though all the parish were at strife, 
He kept his counsel and his carriage, 
And laugh’d, and loved a quiet life, 
And shrank from chancery suits—and marriage. 


Sound was his claret—and his head; 
Warm was his double ale—and feelings : 
His partners at the whist-club said 
That he was faultless in his dealings. 


He went to church but once a week; 
Yet Dr. Poundtext always found him 
An upright man, who studied Greek, 
And liked to see his friends around him.’ 


Many a rare old crusty bachelor of this sort have I known, with 
quaint ideas and pungent humour, and an inveterate misogyny cling- 
ing to them. Old Townsend, who died the other day, vicar of King- 
ston-by-Sea, and who had been a great crony of Wordsworth and 
Rogers, was of this class. He liked children, but women he abomi- 
nated. He was a shrewd epigrammatist, and thus consoled himself 
after some thieves had broken into his vicarage : 


‘ They came and prigg’d my linen, my stockings, and my store ; 
But they couldn’t prig my sermons, for they were prigg’d before.’ 


Praed’s sketch of the Devonshire belle—a charming coquette— 
is excellent good : 


‘I saw her at the county ball: 
There, when the sounds of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall 
Of hands across and down the middle, 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far 
Of all that set young hearts romancing ; 
She was our queen, our rose, our star; 
And then she danced—O heaven, her dancing! 


* * * * 


She sketch’d; the vale, the wood, the beach, 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading : 
She botanised; I envied each 
Young blossom in her boudoir fading : 
She warbled Handel; it was grand; 
She made the Catalani jealous: 
She touch’d the organ; I could stand 
For hours and hours to blow the bellows.’ 


There is another country which I may call Praed’s in a special 
sense—videlicet, America. Although he died in 1839, it was not 
till 1864 that an English edition of his poems was published. Mean- 
while there had been at least four American editions, of the last of 
which, published in 1860, I possess one of the fifty copies printed 
for the editor, Mr. W. H. Whitmore of Boston, whose acquaintance 
I had the pleasure of making when he was in England. Doubtless 
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the popularity of Praed in the United States was at first in some 
measure due to his bearing his mother’s name of Winthrop, an 
American patrician name. But it is clear that there is something 
in his scintillating social verse which commends itself specially to 
Transatlantic taste. He has found many imitators, Holmes and 
Saxe the most successful, but all immensely his inferiors. It is plea- 
sant, at any rate, to think that while he was gradually dropping 
into oblivion in his native country, America had adopted him, and 
would not permit his sparkling rhyme to perish. This is one of the 
good turns for which I am grateful to our friends across the whale- 
pool. Indeed, I have a great liking for the Americans, though some 
of our journals abuse them with stolid pertinacity. They are our 
best friends, our kinsmen, speaking our own language, sharing our 
great traditions, loving our immortal writers. Are we to quarrel 
with men who use the vernacular of Shakespeare? Verily, no. 

The country wherein Coleridge reigned alone, supreme, was 
haunted by lady-witches, and traversed by ancient mariners who 
had shot sacred birds, and inhabited by wrathful old barons with 
delicious daughters, and occasionally visited by the devil when he 
wanted to see how his agricultural affairs prospered. But Praed’s 
country is a land less visionary; a region populous with pretty 
girls of the bluest blood and dressed in the newest fashion. You 
know the kind: 


‘ The girls who are nice, and who know it; 
The girls who are nicer, and don’t ; 
The girls who will flirt with a poet; 
The girls who are wiser, and won’t.’ 


Of all these pretty pets Praed is perpetual poet laureate. 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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THE HAUNTED BARONET 


BY J. 8. LE FANU, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ UNCLE SILAS,’ ETC. 





Cuarter XIX. Mystacoavts. 


THE sail was loosed, the boat touched the stone step, and Feltram 
sprang out and made her fast to the old iron ring. The Baronet fol- 
lowed. So! he had ventured upon that water without being drowned. 
He looked round him as ifin a dream. He had not been there since 
his boyhood. There were no regrets, no sentiment, no remorse ; 
only an odd return of the associations and fresh feelings of boyhood, 
and a long reach of time suddenly annihilated. 

The little hollow in which he stood; the three hawthorn trees 
at his right; every crease and undulation of the sward, every angle 
and crack in the lichen-covered rock at his feet, recurred with a 
sharp and instantaneous recognition to his memory. 

‘Many a time your brother and I fished for hours together from 
that bank there, just where the bramble grows. That bramble has 
not grown an inch ever since, not a leaf altered; we used to pick 
blackberries off it, with our rods stuck in the bank—it was later in 
the year than now—till we stript it quite bare after a day or two. 
The steward used to come over—they were marking timber for cut- 
ting—and we used to stay here while they rambled through the wood 
there, with an axe marking the trees that were to come down. I 
wonder whether the big old boat is still anywhere. I suppose she 
was broken up, or left to rot; I have not seen her since we came 
home. It was in the wood that lies at the right—the other wood is 
called the forest; they say in old times it was eight miles long, 
northward up the shore of the lake, and full of deer; with a forester, 
and a reeve, and a verderer, and all that. Your brother was older 
than you; he went to India, or the Colonies; is he living still ?’ 

‘I care not.’ 

‘ That’s good-natured, at all events; but do you know ?’ 

‘Not I; and what matter? If he’s living, I warrant he has his 
share of the curse, the sweat of his brow and his bitter crust; and 
if he is dead, he’s dust or worse, he’s rotten, and smells accord- 
ingly.’ 

Sir Bale looked at him; for this was the brother over whom, 
only a year or two ago, Philip used to cry tears of pathetic longing. 
Feltram looked darkly in his face, and sneered with a cold laugh. 

‘I suppose you mean to jest ?’ said Sir Bale. 
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‘NotI; itis the truth. It is what you'd say, if you were honest. 
If he’s alive, let him keep where he is; and if he’s dead, I'll have 
none of him, body or soul. Do you hear that sound ?’ 

‘ Like the wind moaning in the forest ?’ said Sir Bale. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ But I feel no wind. There’s hardly a leaf stirring.’ 

‘I think so,’ said Feltram. ‘Come along.’ 

And he began striding up the gentle slope of the glen, with many 
a rock peeping through its sward, and tufted ferns and furze, giving 
a wild and neglected character to the scene; the background of which, 
where the glen loses itself in a distant turn, is formed by its craggy 
and wooded side. 

Up they marched, side by side, in silence, towards that irregular 
clump of trees, to which Feltram had pointed from the Mardykes 
side. 

As they approached, it showed more scattered, and two or three 
of the trees were of grander dimensions than in the distance they 
had appeared; and as they walked, the broad valley of Cloostedd 
Forest opened grandly on their left, studding the sides of the valley 
with solitary trees or groups, which thickened as it descended to the 
broad level, in parts nearly three miles wide, on which stands the 
noble forest of Cloostedd, now majestically reposing in the stirless 
air, gilded and flushed with the melancholy tints of autumn. 

I am now going to relate wonderful things; but they rest on the 
report, strangely consistent, it is true, of Sir Bale Mardykes. That 
all his senses, however, were sick and feverish, and his brain by no 
means to be relied on at that moment, is a fact of which sceptics 
have a right to make all they please and can. 

Startled at their approach, a bird like a huge mackaw started 
from the boughs of the trees, and sped away toward the shelter of 
the forest, fluttering and hopping close by the side of the little brook 
which, emerging from the forest, winds into the glen, and beside the 
course of which Sir Bale and Philip Feltram had ascended from the 
margin of the lake. 

It fluttered on, as if one of its wings were hurt, and kept hop- 
ping and bobbing and flying along the ground at its swiftest, scream- 
ing all the time discordantly. 

‘That must be old Mrs. Amerald’s bird, that got away a week 
ago,’ said Sir Bale, stopping and looking after it. ‘Was not it a 
mackaw ?’ 

‘No,’ said Feltram ; ‘ that was a gray parrot; but there are 
strange birds in Cloostedd Forest, for my ancestors collected all that 
would live in our climate, and were at pains to find them the food 
and shelter they were accustomed to, until they grew hardy—that is 
how it happens.’ 

‘ By Jove, that’s a secret worth knowing,’ said Sir Bale. ‘ That 
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would make quite a feature. What a fat brute that bird was! and 
green and dusky-crimson and yellow; but its head is white—age, I 
suspect; and what a broken beak—hideous bird! splendid plumage ; 
something between a mackaw and a vulture.’ 

Sir Bale spoke jocularly, but with the interest of a bird-fancier ; 
a taste which, when young, he had indulged; and for the moment 
forgot his cares and the object of his unwonted excursion. 

A moment after, a lank slim bird, perfectly white, started from 
the same boughs, and winged its way to the forest. 

‘A kite, I think ; but its body is a little too long, isn’t it ?’ said 
Sir Bale again, stopping and looking after its flight also. 

‘A foreign kite, I daresay,’ said Feltram. 

All this time there was hopping near them a jay, with the tame- 
ness of a bird accustomed to these solitudes. It peered over its 
slender wing curiously at the visitors, pecking here and nodding there ; 
and thus hopping, it made a circle round them more than once. Then 
it fluttered up, and perched on a bough of the old oak, from the deep 
labyrinth of whose branches the other birds had emerged ; and from 
thence it flew down and lighted on the old druidic stone, that stood 
like a cyclopean table on its sunken stone props, before the snakelike 
roots of the oak. 

Across this it hopped conceitedly, as over a stage on which it 
figured becomingly ; and after a momentary hesitation, with a little 
spring, it rose and winged its way in the same direction which the 
other birds had taken, and was quickly lost in the thick of the forest 
to the left. 

‘ Here,’ said Feltram, ‘this is the tree.’ 

‘I remember it well! A gigantic trunk; and, yes, those marks; 
_ but I never before read them as letters. Yes, H. F., so they are— 
very odd I should not have remarked them. They are so large, and 
so strangely drawn-out in some places, and filled-in in others, and 
distorted, and the moss has grown about them; I don’t wonder I 
took them for natural cracks and chasms in the bark,’ said Sir Bale. 

‘ Very like,’ said Feltram. 

Sir Bale had remarked, ever since they had begun their walk 
from the shore, that Feltram seemed to undergo a gloomy change. 
Sharper, grimmer, wilder grew his features, and shadow after shadow 
darkened his face. 

The solitude and grandeur of the forest, and the repulsive gloom 
of his companion’s countenance and demeanour, communicated a tone 
of anxiety to Sir Bale; and they stood still, side by side, in total 
silence for a time, looking toward the forest glades ; between them- 
selves and which, on the level sward of the valley, stood many a 
noble tree and fantastic group of forked birch and thorn, in the 
irregular formations into which Nature had thrown them. 

‘ Now you stand between the letters. Cast your eyes on the 
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stone,’ said Feltram suddenly, and his low stern tones almost startled 
the Baronet. 

Looking round, he perceived that he had so placed himself that 
his point of vision was exactly from between the two great letters, 
now half- obliterated, which he had been scrutinising just as he 
turned about to look toward the forest of Cloostedd. 

‘Yes, so I am,’ said Sir Bale. 

There was within him an excitement and misgiving, akin to the 
sensation of a man going into battle, and which corresponded with 
the sombre frown which Feltram wore, and the manifest change 
which had come upon him. 

‘Look on the stone steadily for a time, and tell me if you see a 
black mark, about the size of your hand, anywhere upon its surface,’ 
said Feltram. 

Sir Bale affected no airs of scepticism now ; his imagination was 
stirred, and a sense of some unknown reality at the bottom of that 
which he had affected to treat before as illusion, inspired a strange 
interest in the experiment. 

‘Do you see it ?’ asked Feltram. 

Sir Bale was watching patiently, but he had observed nothing 
of the kind. 

- Sharper, darker, more eager grew the face of Philip Feltram, as 
his eyes traversed the surface of that huge horizontal block. 

‘ Now ?’ asked Feltram again. 

No, he had seen nothing. 

Feltram was growing manifestly uneasy, angry almost ; he walked 
away a little, and back again, and then two or three times round the 
tree, with his hands shut, and treading the ground like a man trying 
to warm his feet, and so impatiently he returned, and looked again 
on the stone. 

Sir Bale was still looking, and very soon said, drawing his brows 
together and looking hard, 

‘Ha!—yes—hush. There it is, by Jove !—wait—yes—there ; 
it is growing quite plain.’ 

It seemed not as if a shadow fell upon the stone, but rather as if 
the stone became semi-transparent, and just under its surface was 
something dark—a hand, he thought it—and darker and darker it 
grew, and after some little wavering, it fixed itself movelessly, point- 
ing, as he thought, toward the forest. 

‘It looks like a hand,’ said he. ‘ By Jove, it is a hand—point- 
ing towards the forest with a finger.’ 

‘Don’t mind the finger; look only on that black blurred mark, 
and from the point where you stand, taking that point for your direc- 
tion, look to the forest. Take some tree or other landmark for an 
object, enter the forest there, and pursue the same line, as well as 
you can, until you find little flowers with leaves like wood-sorrel, 
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and with tall stems and a red blossom, such as you have not seen 
before, growing among the trees, and follow where they seem to grow 
thickest, and there you will find him.’ 

All the time that Feltram was making this little address, Sir 
Bale was endeavouring to fix his route by such indications as Feltram 
described ; and when he had succeeded in quite establishing the form 
of a peculiar tree—a melancholy ash, one huge limb of which had 
been blasted by lightning, and its partly stricken arm stood high and 
barkless, stretching its white fingers, as it were, into the forest, and 
signing the way for him— 

‘I have it now,’ said he. ‘ Come, Feltram, you'll come a bit of 
the way with me.’ 

Feltram made no answer, but slowly shook his head, and turned 
and walked away, leaving Sir Bale to undertake his adventure alone? 

The strange sound they had heard from the midst of the forest, 
like the rumble of a storm or the distant roar of a furnace, had quite 
ceased. Not a bird was hopping on the grass, or visible on bough 
or in the sky. Not a living creature was in sight—never was still- 
ness more complete, or silence more oppressive. 

It would have been ridiculous to give way to the odd reluctance 
which struggled within him. Feltram had strode down the slope, 
and was concealed by a screen of bushes from his view. So quite 
alone, and full of an interest quite new to him, he set out in quest 
of his adventures, 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE HAUNTED FOREST. 


Sm Bate Marpyxes walked in a straight line, by bush and scaur, 
over the undulating ground, to the blighted ash-tree ; and as he ap- 
proached it, its withered bough stretched more gigantically into the 
air, and the forest seemed to open where it pointed. 

He passed it by, and ina few minutes had lost sight of it again, 
and was striding onward under the shadow of the forest, which already 
enclosed him. He was directing his march with all the care he could, 
in exactly that line which, according to Feltram’s rule, had been laid 
down for him. Now and then, having, as soldiers say, taken an ob- 
ject, and fixed it well in his memory, he would pause and look about 
him. 

As a boy he had never entered the wood so far; for he was under 
a prohibition, lest he should lose himself in its intricacies, and be 
benighted there. He had often heard that the wood was haunted, 
and that too would, when a boy, have deterred him. It was on this 
account that the scene was so new to him, and that he cared so often 
to stop and look about him. Here and there a vista opened, exhibit- 
ing the same utter desertion, and opening farther perspectives through 
the tall stems of the trees faintly seen in the solemn shadow. No 
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flowers could he see, but once or twice a wood anemone, and now 
and then a tiny grove of wood-sorrel. 

Huge oak-trees now began to mingle and show themselves more 
and more frequently among the other timber; and gradually the 
forest became a great oak wood unintruded upon by any less noble 
tree. Vast trunks curving outwards to the roots, and expanding 
again at the branches, stood like enormous columns, striking out 
their groining boughs, with the dark vaulting of a erypt. 

As he walked under the shadow of these noble trees, suddenly 
his eye was struck by a strange little flower, nodding quite alone by 
the knotted root of one of those huge trees. 

He stooped and picked it up, and as he plucked it, with a harsh 
scream just over his head, a large bird with heavy beating wings 
Proke away from the midst of the branches. He could not see it, but 
he fancied the scream was like that of the huge mackaw whose ill- 
poised flight he had watched. This conjecture was but founded on 
the odd cry he had heard. 

The flower was a curious one—a stem fine as a hair supported a 
little bell, that looked like a drop of blood, and never ceased trem- 
bling. He walked on, holding this in his fingers ; and soon he saw 
another of the same odd type, then another at a shorter distance, 
then one a little to the right and another to the left, and farther on 
a little group, and at last the dark slope was -all over trembling with 
these little bells, thicker and thicker as he descended a gentle de- 
clivity to the bank of the little brook, which flowing through the 
forest loses itself in the lake. The low murmur of this forest stream 
was almost the first sound, except the shriek of the bird that startled 
him a little time ago, which had disturbed the profound silence of 
the wood since he entered it. Mingling with the faint sound of the 
brook, he now heard a harsh human voice calling words at inter- 
vals, the purport of which he could not yet catch; and walking on, 
he saw, seated upon the grass, a strange figure, corpulent, with a 
great hanging nose, the whole face glowing like copper. He was 
dressed in a bottle-green cut-velvet coat, of the style of Queen 
Anne’s reign, with a dusky crimson waistcoat, both overlaid with 
broad and tarnished gold lace, and his silk stockings on thick 
swollen legs, with great buckled shoes, straddling on the grass, were 
rolled up over his knees to his short breeches. This ill-favoured 
old fellow, with a powdered wig that came down to his shoulders, 
had a dice-box in each hand, and was apparently playing his left 
against his right, and calling the throws with a hoarse cawing voice. 

Raising his black piggish eyes, he roared to Sir Bale, by name, 
to come and sit down, raising one of his dice-boxes, and then indi- 
cating a place on the grass opposite to him. 

Now Sir Bale instantly guessed that this was the man, gipsy, 
warlock, call him what he might, of whom he had come in search. 
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With a strange feeling of curiosity, disgust, and awe, he drew near. 
He was resolved to do whatever this old man required of him, and 
to keep him, this time, in good humour. 

Sir Bale did as he bid him, and sat down; and taking the box 
he presented, they began throwing turn. about, with three dice, the 
copper-faced old man teaching him the value of the throws, as he 
proceeded, with many a curse and oath; and when he did not like 
a throw, grinning with a look of such real fury, that the master of 
Mardykes almost expected him to whip out his sword and prick him 
through as he sat before him. 

After some time spent at this play, in which guineas passed 
now this way, now that, chucked across the intervening patch of 
grass, or rather moss, that served them for a green cloth, the old 
man roared over his shoulder, 

‘ Drink ;’ and picking up a long-stemmed conical glass which 
Sir Bale had not observed before, he handed it over to the Baronet; 
and taking another in his fingers, he held it up, while a very tall 
slim old man, dressed in a white livery, with powdered hair and 
cadaverous face, which seemed to run nearly all into a long thin 
hooked nose, advanced with a flask in each hand. Looking at the 
unwieldly old man, with his heavy nose, powdered head, and all 
the bottle-green, crimson, and gold about him, and the long slim 
serving-man, with sharp beak, and white from head to heel, standing 
by him, Sir Bale was forcibly reminded of the great old macaw and 
the long slender kite, whose colours they, after their fashion, repro- 
duced, with something, also indescribable, of the air and character 
of the birds. Not standing on ceremony, the old fellow held up his 
own glass first, which the white lackey filled from the flask, and 
then he filled Sir Bale’s glass. 

It was a large glass, and might have held about half a pint ; 
and the liquor with which the servant filled it was something of the 
colour of an opal, and circles of purple and gold seemed to be spread- 
ing continually outward from the centre, and running inward from 
the rim, and crossing one another, so as to form a beautiful rippling 
net-work. 

‘I drink to your better luck next time,’ said the old man, lift- 
ing his glass high, and winking with one eye, and leering knowingly 
with the other; ‘and you know what I mean.’ 

Sir Bale put the liquor to his lips. Wine? Whatever it was, 
never had he tasted so delicious a flavour. He drained it to the 
bottom, and placing it on the grass beside him, and looking again 
at the old dicer, who was also setting down his glass, he saw, for 
the first time, the graceful figure of a young woman seated on the 
grass. She was dressed in deep mourning, had a black hood care- 
lessly over her head, and, strangely, wore a black mask, such as 
are used at masquerades. So much of her throat and chin as he 
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could see were beautifully white; and there was a prettiness in 
her air and figure which made him think what a beautiful crea- 
ture she in all likelihood was. She was reclining slightly against 
the burly man in bottle-green and gold, and her arm was round his 
neck, and her slender white hand showed itself over his shoulders. 

‘Ho! my little Geaiette,’ cried the old fellow hoarsely ; ‘ it 
will be time that you and I should get home.—So, Bale Mardykes, 
I have nothing to object to you this time; you've crossed the lake, 
and you’ve played with me and won and lost, and drank your glass 
like a jolly devil, and now we know one another; and an acquaint- 
ance is made that will last. I'll let you go, and you'll come when 
I want you. And now you'll want to know what horse will win next 
month at Rindermere races.—Whisper me, lass, and I'll tell him.’ 

So her lips, under the black curtain, crept close to his ear, and 
she whispered. 

‘It will be Rainbow,’ said the old man harshly. ‘ And now make 
your best speed out of the forest, or I'll set my black dogs at your 
heels, ho, ho, ho! and we may chance to pull you down. Away!’ 

He cried this last order with a look so black and so savage a 
shake of his huge fist, that Sir Bale, merely making his general 
bow to the group, clapped his hat on his head, and hastily began 
his retreat ; but the same discordant voice yelled after him : 

‘You'll want that, you fool; pick it up.’ And there came 
hurtling after him a great leather bag, stained, and stuffed with a 
heavy burden, and bounding by him it stopped with a little wheel 
that brought it exactly before his feet. 

He picked it up, and found it heavy. 

Turning about to make his acknowledgments, he saw the two 
persons in full retreat; the profane old scoundrel in the bottle- 
green limping and stumbling, yet bowling along at a wonderful rate, 
with many a jerk and reel, and the slender lady in black gliding 
away by his side into the inner depths of the forest. 

So Sir Bale, with a strange chill, and again in utter solitude, 
pursued his retreat, with his burden, at a swifter pace, and after an 
hour or so had recovered the point where he had entered the forest, 
and passing by the druidic stone and the mighty oak, saw down the 
glen at his right, standing by the edge of the lake, Philip Feltram, 
close to the bow of the boat. 


CuHaPTeR XXI. 


RINDERMERE. 


Fe.traM looked grim and agitated when Sir Bale came up to 
him, as he stood on the flat stone by which the boat was moored. 

‘ You found him ?’ said he. 

‘ Yes.’ 
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‘ And the lady in black was there ?’ 

‘ She was.’ 

‘ And you played with him ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And what is that in your hand ?’ 

‘A bag of something, I fancy money; it is heavy; he threw it 
after me. We shall see just now; let us get away.’ 

‘ He gave you some of his wine to drink ?’ said Feltram, looking 
darkly in his face ; but there was a laugh in his eyes. 

‘ Yes; of course I drank it; my object was to please him.’ 

‘ To be sure.’ 

The faint wind that carried them across the lake had quite 
subsided by the time they had reached the side where they now 
were. 

There was now not wind enough to fill the sail, and it was 
already evening. 

‘Give me an oar; we can pull her over in little more than an 
hour,’ said Sir Bale; ‘ only let us get away.’ 

He got into the boat, sat down, and placed the leather bag with 
its heavy freightage at his feet, and took an oar. Feltram loosed 
the rope and shoved the boat off; and taking his seat also, they 
began to pull together, without another word, until, in about ten 
minutes, they had got a considerable way off the Cloostedd shore. 

The leather bag was too clumsy a burden to conceal; besides, 
Feltram knew all about the transaction, and Sir Bale had no need 
to make a secret. The bag was old and soiled, and tied about the 
‘neck’ with a long leather thong, and it seemed to have been sealed 
with red wax, fragments of which were still sticking to it. 

He got it open, and found it full of guineas. 

‘Halt!’ cried Sir Bale, delighted, for he had half apprehended 
a trick upon his hopes ; ‘ gold it is, and a lot of it, by Jove!’ 

Feltram did not seem to take the slightest interest in the matter. 
Sulkily and drowsily he was leaning with his elbow on his knee, and 
it seemed thinking of something far away. Sir Bale could not wait 
to count them any longer. He reckoned them on the bench, and 
found two thousand. 

It took some time; and when he had got them back into the 
leather bag, and tied them up again, Feltram, with a sudden start, 
said sharply, 

‘Come, take your oar—unless you like the lake by night; and 
see, there will soon be a wind up from Golden Friars !’ 

He cast a wild look towards Mardykes Hall and Snakes Island, 
and applying himself to his oar, told Sir Bale to take his also; and 
nothing loath, the Baronet did so. 

It was slow work, for the boat was not built for speed; and by 
the time they had got about midway, the sun went down, and twi- 
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light and the melancholy flush of the sunset tints were upon the 
lake and fells. 

‘Ho! here comes the breeze—up from Golden Friars,’ said Fel- 
tram ; ‘we shall have enough to fill the sails now. Ifyou don’t fear 
spirits and Snakes Island, it is all the better for us it should blow 
from that point. If it blew from Mardykes now, it would be a stiff 
pull for you and me to get this tub home.’ 

Talking as if to himself, and laughing low, he adjusted the sail 
and took the tiller, and so, yielding to the rising breeze, the boat 
glided slowly toward still distant Mardykes Hall. 

The moon came out, and the shore grew misty, and the towering 
fells rose like sheeted giants ; and leaning on the gunwale of the boat, 
Sir Bale, with the rush and gurgle of the water on the boat’s side 
sounding faintly in his ear, thought of his day’s adventure, which 
seemed to him like a dream—incredible but for the heavy bag that 
lay between his feet. 

As they passed Snakes Island, a little mist, like a fragment of a 
fog, seemed to drift with them, and Sir Bale fancied that whenever 
it came near the boat’s side she made a dip, as if strained toward the 
water; and Feltram always put out his hand, as if waving it from 
him, and the mist seemed to obey the gesture ; but returned again 
and again, and the same thing always happened. 

It was three weeks after, that Sir Bale, sitting up in his bed, 
very pale and wan, with his silk night-cap nodding on one side, and 
his thin hand extended on the coverlet, where the doctor had been 
feeling his pulse, in his darkened room, related all the wonders of 
this day to Doctor Torvey. The doctor had attended him through 
a fever which followed immediately upon his visit to Cloostedd. 

‘And, my dear sir, by Jupiter, can you really believe all that 
delirium to be sober fact ?’ said the doctor, sitting by the bedside, 
and actually laughing. 

‘I can’t help believing it, because I can’t distinguish in any way 
between all that and everything else that happened, and which I must 
believe. And, except that this is more wonderful, I can find no 
reason to reject it, that does not as well apply to all the rest.’ 

‘Come, come, my dear sir, this will never do—nothing is more 
common. These illusions accompanying fever frequently antedate 
the attack, and the man is actually raving before he knows he is ill.’ 

‘But what do you make of that bag of gold ?’ 

‘Some one has lent it. You had better ask all about it of Fel- 
tram when you can see him; for in speaking to me he seemed to 
know all about it, and certainly did not seem to think the matter at 
all out of the commonplace. It is just like that fisherman’s story, 
about the hand that drew Feltram into the water on the night he 
was nearly drowned. Every one can see what that was. Why of 
course it was simply the reflection of his own hand in the water, in 
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that vivid lightning. When you have been out a little and have 
gained strength you will shake off these dreams.’ 

‘TI should not wonder,’ said Sir Bale. 

It is not to be supposed that Sir Bale reported all that was in his 
memory respecting his strange vision, if such it was, at Cloostedd. 
He made a selection of the incidents, and threw over the whole 
adventure an entirely accidental character, and described the money 
which the old man had thrown to him as amounting to a purse of 
five guineas, and mentioned nothing of the passages which bore on 
the coming race. 

Good Doctor Torvey, therefore, reported only that Sir Bale’s de- 
lirium had left two or three illusions sticking in his memory. 

But if they were illusions, they survived the event of his recovery, 
and remained impressed on his memory with the sharpness of very 
recent and accurately observed fact. 

He was resolved on going to the races of Rindermere, where, 
having in his possession so weighty a guarantee as the leather 
purse, he was determined to stake it all boldly on Rainbow—against 
which horse he was glad to hear there were very heavy odds. 

The race came off. One horse was scratched, another bolted, 
the rider of a third turned out to have lost a buckle and three half- 
pence, and so was an ounce and a half under weight, a fourth knocked 
down the post near Rinderness churchyard, and was held to have done 
it with his left instead of his right knee, and so had run at the wrong 
side. The result was that Rainbow came in first, and I should be 
afraid to say how much Sir Bale won. It was a sum that paid off a 
heavy debt, and left his affairs in a much more manageable state. 

From this time Sir Bale prospered. He visited Cloostedd no 
more ; but Feltram often crossed to that lonely shore as heretofore, 
and it is believed conveyed to him messages which guided his betting. 
One thing is certain, his luck never deserted him. His debts dis- 
appeared ; and his love of Continental life seemed to have departed. 
He became content with Mardykes Hall, laid out money on it, and 
although he never again cared to cross the lake, he seemed to like 
the scenery. 

In some respects, however, he lived exactly the same odd and un- 
popular life. He saw no one at Mardykes Hall. He practised a very 
strict reserve. The neighbours laughed at and disliked him, and he 
was voted, whenever any accidental contact arose, a very disagreeable 
man; and he had a shrewd and ready sarcasm that made them afraid 
of him, and himself more disliked. 

Odd rumours prevailed also about his household. It was said 
that his old relations with Philip Feltram had become reversed ; and 
that he was as meek as a mouse, and Feltram the bully now. It 
was also said that Mrs. Julaper had, one Sunday evening when she 
drank tea at the Vicar’s, told his good lady very mysteriously, and 
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with many charges of secrecy, that Sir Bale was none the better of 
his late-found wealth ; that he had a load upon his spirits, that he 
was afraid of Feltram, and so was every one else, more or less, in the 
house ; that he was either mad or worse; and that it was an eerie 
dwelling, and strange company, and she should be glad herself of a 
change. 

Good Mrs. Bedel told her friend Mrs. Torvey; and all Golden 
Friars heard all this, and a good deal more, in an incredibly short 
time. 

All kinds of rumours now prevailed in Golden Friars, connecting 
Sir Bale’s successes on the turf with some mysterious doings in 
Cloostedd Forest. Philip Feltram laughed when he heard these 
stories—especially when he heard the story that a supernatural per- 
sonage had lent the Baronet a purse full of money. 

‘ You should not talk to Doctor Torvey so, sir,’ said he grimly ; 
‘he’s the greatest tattler in the town. It was old Farmer Trebeck, 
who could buy and sell us all down here, who lent that money. Partly 
from good-will, but not without acknowledgment. He has my hand for 
the first, not worth much, and yours to a bond for the two thousand 
guineas you brought home with you. It seems strange you should 
not remember that venerable and kind old farmer whom you talked 
with so long that day. His grandson, who expects to stand well in 
his will, being a trainer in Lord Varney’s stables, has sometimes a 
wrinkle to give, and he is the source of your information.’ 

‘ By Jove, I must be a bit mad, then, that’s all,’ said Sir Bale, 
with a smile and a shrug. 

Philip Feltram moped about the house, and did precisely what he 
pleased. The change which had taken place in him became more 
and more pronounced. Dark and stern he always looked, and often 
malignant. He was like a man possessed of one evil thought which 
never left him. 

There was, besides, the good old Gothic superstition of a bargain 
or sale of the Baronet’s soul to the arch-fiend. This was, of course, 
very cautiously whispered in a place where he had influence. It was 
only a coarser and directer version of a suspicion, that in a more cre- 
dulous generation penetrated a level of society quite exempt from 
such follies in our day. 

One evening at dusk, Sir Bale, sitting after his dinner in his 
window, saw the tall figure of Feltram, like a dark streak, standing 
movelessly by the lake. An unpleasant feeling thrilled him, and 
then an impatience. He got up, and having primed himself with 
two glasses of brandy, walked down to the edge of the lake, and 
placed himself beside Feltram. 

‘ Looking down from the window,’ said he, nerved with his 
Dutch courage, ‘and seeing you standing like a post, do you know 
what I began to think of?’ 
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Feltram looked at him, but answered nothing. 

‘I began to think of taking a wife—marrying.’ 

Feltram nodded. The announcement had not produced the least 
effect. 

‘Why the devil will you make me so uncomfortable! can’t you 
be like yourself—what you were, I mean? I won’t go on living here 
alone with you. I'll take a wife, I tell you. I'll choose a good 
church-going woman, that will have every man, woman, and child in 
the house on their marrowbones twice a day, morning and evening, 
and three times on Sundays. How will you like that ?’ 

‘Yes, you will be married,’ said Feltram, with a quiet decision 
which chilled Sir Bale, for he had by no means made up his mind 
to that desperate step. 

Feltram slowly walked away, and that conversation ended. 

Now an odd thing happened about this time. There was a 
family of Feltram—county genealogists could show how related to 
the vanished family of Cloostedd—living at that time on their estate 
not far from Carlisle. Three co-heiresses now represented it. They 
were great beauties—the belles of their county in their day. 

One was married to Sir Oliver Haworth of Haworth, a great 
family in those times. He was a knight of the shire, and had re- 
fused a baronetage, and, it was said, had his eye on a peerage. The 
other sister was married to Sir William Walsingham, a wealthy 
baronet; and the third and youngest, Miss Janet, was still un- 
married, and at home at Cloudesly- Hall, where her aunt, Lady Har- 
bottle, lived with her, and made a dignified chaperon. 

Now it so fell out that Sir Bale, having business at Carlisle, 
and knowing old Lady Harbottle, paid his respects at Cloudesly 
Hall; and being no less than five-and-forty years of age, was, for 
the first time in his life, seriously in love. 

Miss Janet was extremely pretty—a fair beauty with brilliant 
red lips and large blue eyes, and ever so many pretty dimples when 
she talked and smiled. It was odd, but not perhaps against the 
course of nature, that a man, though so old as he, and quite blasé, 
should fall at last under that fascination. 

But what are we to say of the strange infatuation of the young 
lady ? No one could tell why she liked him. It was a craze. Her 
family were against it, her intimates, her old nurse—all would not 
do; and the oddest thing was, that he seemed to take no pains to 
please her. The end of this strange courtship was that he married 
her; and she came home to Mardykes Hall, determined to please 
everybody, and to be the happiest woman in England. 

With her came a female cousin, a good deal her senior, past 
thirty,—Gertrude Mainyard, pale and sad, but very gentle, and with 
all the prettiness that can belong to her years. 

This young lady has a romance. Her hero is far away in India; 
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and she, content to await his uncertain return with means to accom- 
plish the hope of their lives, in that frail chance has long embarked 
all the purpose and love of her life. 

When Lady Mardykes came home, a new leaf was, as the phrase 
is, turned over. The neighbours and all the country people were 
willing to give the Hall a new trial. There was visiting and return- 
ing of visits; and young Lady Mardykes was liked and admired. It 
could not indeed have been otherwise. But here the improvement 
in the relations of Mardykes Hall with other homes ceased. On one 
excuse or another Sir Bale postponed or evaded the hospitalities 
which establish intimacies. Some people said he was jealous of his 
young and beautiful wife. But for the most part his reserve was 
set down to the old inhospitable cause, some ungenial defect in his 
character; and in a little time the tramp of horses and roll of car- 
riage-wheels were seldom heard up or down the broad avenue of 
Mardykes Hall. 

Sir Bale liked this seclusion; and his wife, ‘so infatuated with 
her idolatry of that graceless old man,’ as surrounding young ladies 
said, that she was well content to forego the society of the county 
people for a less interrupted enjoyment of that of her husband. 
‘ What she could see in him’ to interest or amuse her so, that for his 
sake she was willing to be ‘ buried alive in that lonely place,’ the 
same critics were perpetually wondering. 

A year and more passed thus; for the young wife, happily—very 
happily indeed, had it not been for one topic on which she and her 
husband could not agree. This was Philip Feltram; and an odd 
quarrel it was. 


CuHapTer XXII. 


SIR BALE IS FRIGHTENED. 


To Feltram she had conceived, at first sight, a horror. It was 
not a mere antipathy ; fear mingled largely in it. Although she did 
not see him often, this restless dread grew upon her so, that she 
urged his dismissal upon Sir Bale, offering to provide herself for him 
a handsome annuity, charged on that part of her property which, by 
her marriage-settlement, had remained in her power. There was a 
time when Sir Bale was only too anxious to get rid of him. But 
that was changed now. Nothing could now induce the Baronet to 
part with him. He at first evaded and resisted quietly. But, urged 
with a perseverance to which he was unused, he at last broke into 
fury that appalled her, and swore that if he was worried more upon 
the subject, he would leave her and the country, and see neither 
again. This exhibition of violence affrighted her all the more by 
reason of the contrast; for up to this he had been an uxorious hus- 
band. Lady Mardykes was in hysterics, and thoroughly frightened, 
and remained in her room for two or three days. . Sir Bale went up 
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to London about business, and was not home for more than a week. 
This was the first little squall that disturbed the serenity of their sky. 

This point, therefore, was settled; but soon there came other 
things to sadden Lady Mardykes. There occurred a little incident, 
soon after Sir Bale’s return from London, which recalled the topic 
on which they had so nearly quarrelled. 

Sir Bale had a dressing-room, remote from the bedrooms, in 
which he sat and read and sometimes smoked. One night, after 
the house was all quiet, the Baronet being still up, the bell of this 
dressing-room rang long and furiously. It was such a peal as a per- 
son in extreme terror might ring. Lady Mardykes, with her maid 
in her room, heard it; and in great alarm she ran in her dressing- 
gown down the gallery to Sir Bale’s room. Mallard the butler had 
already arrived, and was striving to foree the door, which was se- 
cured. It gave way just as she reached it, and she rushed through. 

Sir Bale was standing with the bell-rope in his hand, in the 
extremest agitation, looking like a ghost; and Philip Feltram was 
sitting in his chair, with a dark smile fixed upon him. For a minute 
she thought he had attempted to assassinate his master. She could 
not otherwise account for the scene. 

There had been nothing of the kind, however; as her husband 
assured her again and again, as she lay sobbing on his breast, with 
her arms about his neck. 

‘To her dying hour,’ she afterwards said to her cousin, ‘ she 
never could forget the dreadful look in Feltram’s face.’ 

No explanation of that scene did she ever obtain from Sir Bale, 
nor any clue to the cause of the agony that was so powerfully ex- 
pressed in his countenance. Thus much only she learned from him, 
that Feltram had sought that interview for the purpose of announc- 
ing his departure, which was to take place within the year. 

‘You are not sorry to hear that. But if you knew all, you 
might. Let the curse fly where it may, it will come back to roost. 
So, darling, let us discuss him no more. Your wish is granted, 
dis iratis.’ 

Some crisis, in this interview, seemed to have occurred in the 
relations between Sir Bale and Feltram. Henceforward they seldom 
exchanged a word; and when they did speak, it was coldly and 
shortly, like men who were nearly strangers. 

One day in the courtyard, Sir Bale, seeing Feltram leaning upon 
the parapet that overlooks the lake, approached him, and said in a 
low tone, 

‘I’ve been thinking, if we—that is, J—do owe that money to 
old Trebeck, it is high time I should pay it. I was ill, and had 
lost my head at the time; but it turned out luckily, and it ought 
to be paid. I don’t like the idea of a bond turning up, and a lot of 
interest.’ 
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‘The old fellow meant it for a present. He is richer than you 
are; he wished to give the family a lift. He has destroyed the 
bond, I believe, and in no case will he take payment.’ 

‘No fellow has a right to force his money on another,’ answered 
Sir Bale. ‘I never asked him. Besides, as you know, I was not 
really myself, and the whole thing seems to me quite different from 
what you say it was; and, so far as my brain is concerned, it was 
all a phantasmagoria ; but, as you say, it was he.’ 

‘Every man is accountable for what he intends and for what he 
thinks he does,’ said Feltram cynically. 

‘ Well, I’m accountable for dealing with that wicked old dicer I 
thought I saw—isn’t that it? But I must pay old Trebeck all the 
same, since the money was his. Can you manage a meeting ?’ 

‘Look down there. Old Trebeck has just landed; he will sleep 
to-night at the George and Dragon, to meet his cattle in the morn- 
ing at Golden Friars fair. You can speak to him yourself.’ 

So saying, Feltram glided away, leaving to Sir Bale the task of 
opening the matter to the wealthy farmer of Cloostedd Fells. 

A broad flight of steps leads down from the courtyard to the 
level of the jetty at the lake; and Sir Bale descended, and accosted 
the venerable farmer, who was bluff, honest, and as frank as a man 
can be who speaks a patois which hardly a living man but himself 
can understand. 

Sir Bale asked him to come to the Hall and take luncheon; but 
Trebeck was in haste. Cattle had arrived which he wanted to look 
at, and a pony awaited him on the road hard by to Golden Friars ; 
and the old fellow must mount and away. 

Then Sir Bale, laying his hand upon his arm in a manner that 
was at once lofty and affectionate, told in his ears the subject on 
which he wished to be understood. 

The old farmer looked hard at him, and shook his head and 
laughed in a way that would have been insupportable in a house, 
and told him, ‘I hev narra bond o’ thoine, mon.’ 

‘I know how that is; so does Philip Feltram.’ 

‘ Well ?” 

‘ Well, I must replace the money.’ 

The old man laughed again, and in his outlandish dialect told 
him to wait till he asked him. 

Sir Bale pressed it, but the old fellow put it off with outland- 
ish banter; and as the Baronet grew testy, the farmer only waxed 
more and more hilarious, and at last, mounting his shaggy pony, 
rode off, still laughing, at a canter to Golden Friars ; and when he 
reached Golden Friars, and got into the hall of the George and 
Dragon, he asked Richard Turnbull with a chuckle if he ever knew 
a man refuse an offer of money, or a man want to pay who did not 
owe; and inquired whether the Squire down at Mardykes Hall 
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mightn’t be a bit ‘wrang in t’ garrets.’ All this, however, other 
people said, was intended merely to conceal the fact that he really 
had, through sheer loyalty, lent the money, or rather bestowed it, 
thinking the old family in jeopardy, and meaning a gift, was deter- 
mined to hear no more about it. I can’t say; I only know people 
held, some by one interpretation, some by another. 

As the caterpillar sickens and changes its hue when it is about 
to undergo its transmutation, so an odd change took place in Fel- 
tram. He grew even more silent and morose; he seemed always 
in an agitation and a secret rage. He used to walk through the 
woodlands on the slopes of the fells above Mardykes, muttering to 
himself, picking up the rotten sticks with which the ground was 
strewn, breaking them in his hands, and hurling them from him, 
and stamping on the earth as he paced up and down. 

One night a thunder-storm came on, the wind blowing gently 
up from Golden Friars. It was a night black as pitch, illuminated 
only by the intermittent glare of the lightning. At the foot of the 
stairs Sir Bale met Feltram, whom he had not seen for some days. 
He had his cloak and hat on. 

‘I am going to Cloostedd to-night,’ he said; ‘and if all is as I 
expect, I sha’n’t return. We remember all, you and I.’ And he 
nodded and walked down the passage. 

Sir Bale knew that a crisis had happened in his own life. He 
felt faint and ill, and returned to the room where he had been sit- 
ting. Throughout that melancholy night he did not go to his bed. 

In the morning he learned that Marlyn, who had been out late, 
saw Feltram get the boat off, and sail towards the other side. The 
night was so dark that he could only see him start; but the wind 
was light and coming up the lake, so that without a tack he could 
easily make the other side. 

Feltram did not return. The boat was found fast to the ring 
at Cloostedd landing-place. 

Lady Mardykes was relieved, and for a time was happier than 
ever. It was different with Sir Bale; and afterwards her sky grew 
dark also. 

CuapTeR XXIII. 


A LADY IN BLACK. 


SHortty after this, there arrived at the George and Dragon a 
stranger. He was a man somewhat past forty, embrowned by dis- 
tant travel, and, his years considered, wonderfully good-looking. He 
had good eyes ; his dark-brown hair had no sprinkling of gray in it ; 
and his kindly smile showed very white and even teeth. He made 
many inquiries about neighbours, especially respecting Mardykes 
Hall; and the answers seemed to interest him profoundly. He 
inquired after Philip Feltram, and shed tears when he heard that 
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he was no longer at Mardykes Hall, and that Trebeck or other 
friends could give him no tidings of him. 

And then he asked Richard Turnbull to show him to a quiet 
room ; and then, taking the honest fellow by the hand, he said, 

‘Mr. Turnbull, don’t you know me ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the host of the George and Dragon, after a puz- 
zled stare, ‘I can’t say I do, sir.’ 

The stranger smiled a little sadly, and shook his head ; and with 
a little laugh, still holding his hand in a very friendly way, he said, 

‘I should have known you anywhere, Mr. Turnbull—anywhere 
on earth or water. Had you turned up on the Himalayas, or in a 
junk on the Canton river, or as a dervish in the mosque of St. 
Sophia, I should have recognised my old friend, and asked what 
news from Golden Friars. But of course I’m changed. You were 
a little my senior; and one advantage among many you have over 
your juniors is that you don’t change as we do. I have played 
many a game of hand-ball in the inn-yard of the George, Mr. Turn- 
bull. You often wagered a pot of ale on my play; you used to say 
I'd make the best player of fives, and the best singer of a song, 
within ten miles round the meer. You used to have me behind the 
bar when I was a boy, with more of an appetite than I have now. 
I was then at Mardykes Hall, and used to go back in old Marlyn’s 
boat. Is old Marlyn still alive ?’ 

‘ Ay, that—he—is,’ said Turnbull slowly, as he eyed the stranger 
again very carefully. ‘I don’t know who you can be, sir, unless you 
are—the boy—William Feltram. La! he was seven or eight years 
younger that Philip. But, lawk !—-Well— By Jen, and be you 
Willie Feltram? But no, you can’t!’ 

‘Ay, Mr. Turnbull, that very boy—Willie Feltram—even he, 
and no other; and now you'll shake hands with me, not so formally, 
but like an old friend.’ 

‘Ay, that I will,’ said honest Richard Turnbull, with a great 
smile, and a hearty grasp of his guest’s hand; and they both laughed 
together, and the younger man’s eyes, for he was an affectionate 
fool, filled up with tears. 

‘ And I want you to tell me this,’ said William, after they had 
talked a little quietly, ‘ now that there is no one to interrupt us, 
what has become of my brother Philip? I heard from a friend an 
account of his health that has caused me unspeakable anxiety.’ 

‘ His health was not bad;.no, he was a hardy lad, and liked a 
walk over the fells, or a pull on the lake; but he was a bit daft, 
every one said, and a changed man; and, in troth, they say the air 
o’ Mardykes don’t agree with every one, no more than him. But 
that’s a tale that’s neither here nor there.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said William, ‘ that was what they told me—his mind 
affected. God help and guard us! I have been unhappy ever since ; 
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and if I only knew it was well with poor Philip, I think I should be 
too happy. And where is Philip now ?’ 

‘ He crossed the lake one night, having took leave of Sir Bale. 
They thought he was going to old Trebeck’s up the Fells. He likes 
the Feltrams, and likes the folk at Mardykes Hall—though those 
two familiars was not always o’er kind to one another. But Tre- 
beck seed nowt o’ him, nor no one else ; and what has gone wi’ him 
none can tell.’ 

‘I heard that also,’ said William with a deep sigh. ‘ But I 
hoped it had been cleared up by now, and something happier been 
known of the poor fellow by this time. Id give a great deal to 
know—I don’t know what I would not give to know—I’m so un- 
happy about him. And now, my good old friend, tell your people 
to get me a chaise, for I must go to Mardykes Hall; and, first, let 
me have a room to dress in.’ 

At Mardykes Hall a pale and pretty lady was looking out, alone, 
from the stone-shafted drawing-room window across the courtyard 
and the balustrade, on which stood many a great stone chalice with 
flowers, whose leaves were half shed and gone with the winds—em- 
blem of her hopes. The solemn melancholy of the towering fells, 
the ripple of the lonely lake, deepened her sadness. 

The unwonted sound of carriage - wheels awoke her from her 
reverie. 

Before the chaise reached the steps, a hand from its window 
had seized the handle, the door was thrown open, and William Fel- 
tram jumped out. 

She was in the hall, she knew not how; and, with a wild scream 
and a sob, she threw herself into his arms. 

_ Here at last was an end of the long waiting, the dejection which 
had reached almost the point of despair. And like two rescued from 
shipwreck, they clung together in an agony of happiness. 

William had come back with no very splendid fortune. It was 
enough, and only enough, to enable them to marry. Prudent people 
would have thought it, very likely, too little. But he was now home 
in England, with health unimpaired by his long sojourn in the East, 
and with intelligence and energies improved by the discipline of his 
arduous struggle with fortune. He reckoned, therefore, upon one 
way or other adding something to their income; and he knew that 
a few hundreds a year would make them happier than hundreds of 
thousands could other people. 

It was five years since they had parted in France, where a 
journey of importance to the Indian firm, whose right hand he was, 
had brought him. 

The refined tastes that are supposed to accompany gentle blood, 
his love of art, his talent for music and drawing, had accidentally 
attracted the attention of the little travelling-party which old Lady 
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Harbottle chaperoned. Miss Janet, now Lady Mardykes, learning 
that his name was Feltram, made inquiry through a common friend, 
and learned what interested her still more about him. It ended in 
an acquaintance, which his manly and gentle nature and his enter- 
taining qualities soon improved into an intimacy. 

Feltram had chosen to work his own way, being proud, and also 
prosperous enough to prevent his pride, in this respect, from being 
placed under too severe a pressure of temptation. He heard not 
from but of his brother, through a friend in London, and more 
lately from Gertrude, whose account of him was sad and even 
alarming. 

When Lady Mardykes came in, her delight knew no bounds. 
She had already formed a plan for their future, and was not to be 
put off—William Feltram was to take the great grazing farm that 
belonged to the Mardykes estate; or, if he preferred it, to farm it 
for her, sharing the profits. She wanted something to interest her, 
and this was just the thing. It was hardly half-a-mile away, up 
the lake, and there was such a comfortable house and garden, and 
she and Gertrude could be as much together as ever almost; and, 
in fact, Gertrude and her husband could be nearly always at Mar- 
dykes Hall. 

So eager and entreating was she, that there was no escape. The 
plan was adopted immediately on their marriage, and no happier 
neighbours for a time were ever known. 

But was Lady Mardykes content ? was she even exempt from 
that heartache which each mortal thinks he has all to himself? 
The longing of her life was for children; and again and again had 
her hopes been disappointed. 

One tiny pretty little baby indeed was born, and lived for two 
years, and then died; and none had come to supply its place and 
break the childless silence of the great old nursery. That was her 
sorrow ; a greater one than men can understand. 

Another source of grief was this: that Sir Bale Mardykes con- 
ceived a dislike to William Feltram that was unaccountable. At first 
suppressed, it betrayed itself negatively only; but with time it in- 
creased; and in the end the Baronet made little secret of his wish 
to get rid of him. Many and ingenious were the annoyances he con- 
trived ; and at last he told his wife plainly that he wished William 
Feltram to find some other abode for himself. 

Lady Mardykes pleaded earnestly, and even with tears; for if 
Gertrude were to leave the neighbourhood, she well knew how utterly 
solitary her own life would become. 

Sir Bale at last vouchsafed some little light as to his motives. 
There was an old story, he told her, that his estate would go to a 
Feltram. He had an instinctive distrust of that family. It was a 
feeling not given him for nothing; it might be the means of defeat- 
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ing their plotting and strategy. Old Trebeck, he fancied, had a finger 
in it. Philip Feltram had told him that Mardykes was to pass away 
to a Feltram. Well, they might conspire; but he would take what 
care he could that the estate should not be stolen from his family. 
He did not want his wife stript of her jointure, or his children, if 
he had any, left without bread. 

All this sounded very like madness; but the idea was first pro- 
pounded by Philip Feltram. His own jealousy was at bottom founded 
on a superstition which he would not avow and could hardly define. 
He bitterly blamed himself for having permitted William Feltram to 
place himself where he was. 

In the midst of these annoyances William Feltram was seriously 
thinking of throwing up the farm, and seeking similar occupation 
somewhere else. 

One day, walking alone in the thick wood that skirts the lake 
near his farm, he was discussing this problem with himself; and 
every now and then he repeated his question, ‘ Shall I throw it up, 
and give him the lease back if he likes?” On a sudden he heard a 
voice near him say : 

‘ Hold it, you fool !—hold hard, you fool !—hold it, you fool !’ 

The situation being lonely, he was utterly puzzled to account for 
the interruption, until on a sudden a huge parrot, green, crimson, 
and yellow, plunged from among the boughs over his head to the 
ground, and partly flying, and partly hopping and tumbling along, 
got lamely, but swiftly, out of sight among the thick underwood ; 
and he could neither start it nor hear it any more. The interruption 
reminded him of that which befell Robinson Crusoe. It was more 
singular, however; for he owned no such bird; and its strangeness 
impressed the omen all the more. 

He related it when he got home to his wife ; and as people when 
living a solitary life, and also suffering, are prone to superstition, 
she did not laugh at the adventure, as in a healthier state of spirits, 
I suppose, she would. 

They continued, however, to discuss the question together ; and 
all the more industriously as a farm of the same kind, only some 
fifteen miles away, was now offered to all bidders, under another 
landlord. Gertrude, who felt Sir Bale’s unkindness all the more 
that she was a distant cousin of his, as it had proved on comparing 
notes, was very strong in favour of the change, and had been urging 
it with true feminine ingenuity and persistence upon her husband. 
A very singular dream rather damped her ardour, however, and it 
appeared thus : 

She had gone to her bed full of this subject; and she thought, 
although she could not remember having done so, had fallen asleep. 
She was still thinking, as she had been all the day, about leaving 
the farm. It seemed to her that she was quite awake, and a candle 
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burning all the time in the room, awaiting the return of her husband, 
who was away at the fair near Haworth ; she saw the interior of the 
room distinctly. It was a sultry night, and a little bit of the window 
was raised. A very slight sound in that direction attracted her at- 
tention ; and to her surprise she saw a jay hop upon the window-sill, 
and into the room. 

Up sat Gertrude, surprised and a little startled at the visit of so 
large a bird, without presence of mind for the moment even to frighten 
it away, and staring at it, as they say, with all her eyes. A sofa 
stood at the foot of the bed; and under this the bird swiftly hopped. 
She extended her hand now to take the bell-rope at the left side of 
the bed, and in doing so displaced the curtains, which were open 
only at the foot. She was amazed there to see a lady dressed en- 
tirely in black, and with the old-fashioned hood over her head. She 
was young and pretty, and looked kindly at her, but with now and 
then the slight contraction of lips and eyebrows that indicates pain. 
This little twitching was momentary, and recurred, it seemed, about 
once or twice in a minute. 

How it was that she was not frightened on seeing this lady, 
standing like an old friend at her bedside, she could not afterwards 
understand. Some influence besides the kindness of her look pre- 
vented any sensation of terror at the time. With a very white hand 
the young lady held a white handkerchief pressed to her bosom at the 
top of her bodice. 

‘Who are you ?’ asked Gertrude. 

‘I am a kinswoman, although you don’t know me; and I have 
come to tell you that you must not leave Faxwell’ (the name of the 
place) ‘or Janet. Abide your fortune here. If you go, I will go 
with you; and I can make you fear me.’ 

Her voice was very distinct, but also very faint, with something 
undulatory in it, that seemed to enter Gertrude’s head rather than 
her ear. 

Saying this she smiled horribly, and, lifting her handkerchief, 
disclosed for a moment a great wound in her breast, in which Ger- 
trude saw the head of a snake writhing. 

Hereupon she uttered a wild scream of terror, and, diving under 
the bed-clothes, remained more dead than alive there, until her maid, 
alarmed by her cry, came in, and having searched the room, and shut 
the window at her desire, did all in her power to comfort her. 

If this was a nightmare, and embodied only by a form of expres- 
sion which in some states belongs to the imagination, a leading 
idea in the controversy in which her mind had long been employed, 
it had at least the effect of deciding her against leaving Faxwell. 
And so that point was settled; and unpleasant relations continued 
between the tenants of the farm and the master of Mardykes Hall. 

To Lady Mardykes all this was very painful, although Sir Bale 
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did not insist upon making a separation between his wife and her 
cousin. But to Mardykes Hall that cousin came no more. Even 
Lady Mardykes thought it better to see her at Faxwell than to risk 
a meeting in the temper in which Sir Bale then was. And thus 
several years passed. 

No tidings of Philip Feltram were heard ; and, in fact, none ever 
reached that part of the world; and if it had not been highly im- 
probable that he could have drowned himself in the lake without his 
body sooner or later having risen to the surface, it would have been 
concluded that he had either accidentally or by design made away 
with himself in its waters. 

Over Mardykes Hall there was a gloom—no sound of children’s 
voices was heard there, and even the hope of that merry advent had 
died out. 

This disappointment had no doubt helped to fix in Sir Bale’s 
mind the idea of the insecurity of his property, and the morbid fancy 
that William Feltram and old Trebeck were conspiring to seize it; 
than which, I need hardly say, no imagination more insane could have 
fixed itself in his mind. ‘ 

In other things, however, Sir Bale was shrewd and sharp, a clear 
and rapid man of business, and although this was a strange whim, 
it was not so unnatural in a man who was by nature so prone to 
suspicion as Sir Bale Mardykes. 

During the years, now seven, that had elapsed since the marriage 
of Sir Bale and Miss Janet Feltram, there had happened but one 
event, except the death of their only child, to place them in mourn- 
ing. That was the decease of Sir William Walsingham, the husband 
of Lady Mardykes’ sister. She now lived in a handsome old dower- 
house at Islington, and being wealthy made, now and then, an excur- 
sion to Mardykes Hall, in which she was sometimes accompanied by 
her sister Lady Haworth. Sir Oliver being a Parliament man was 
much in London and deep in politics and intrigue, and subject, as 
convivial rogues are, to occasional hard hits from the gout. 

But change and separation had made no alteration in these ladies’ 
mutual affections, and no three sisters were ever more attached. 

Was Lady Mardykes happy with her lord? A woman so gentle 
and loving as she, is a happy wife with any husband who is not an 
absolute brute. There must have been, I suppose, some good about 
Sir Bale. His wife was certainly deeply attached to him. She ad- 
mired his wisdom, and feared his inflexible will, and altogether made 
ofhim a domestic idol. To acquire this enviable position, I suspect 
there must be something not essentially disagreeable about a man. 
At all events, what her neighbours good-naturedly termed her infatu- 
ation continued, and indeed rather improved by time. 





AWAKE AND THINKING 
& Retrospect 


Nor infrequently, when deep sleep falleth upon half the world, and 
the other moiety is attiring itself, performing its ablutions, partaking 
of good and evil dishes, eating baked missionary, fashioning native 
war-clubs, pearl-diving in Eastern waters, chin-chinning after the 
most approved Chinese style, hunting the big elk on rolling prairies, 
tapping the toddy-palm in primeval forests, offering terrible sacrifices 
to Mumbo-Jumbo, hiding in dark places of the earth for unsuspicious 
travellers, thatching its poor human roof with Day-and-Martin’s su- 
perior warranted Andaman clay, or complaisantly plaiting its pigtail, 
—I, whose ‘ Adventurous Investigation’* may perchance be remem- 
bered by the readers of this Magazine, am awake and thinking. 
Awake to the realities of the present, to the lessons of the past, to 
the exigences of the future. And thinking,—heart alive, what 
thoughts and memories do course, with lightning speed, through the 
brain of one whose life has been somewhat of a romance ! 

Standing on the high peak of To-day, and surveying afar off 
(never, nevermore again to be) the sunny verdurous valleys of youth, 
what many-coloured fields of cares, experiences, and strange adven- 
tures intervene! Verily a kaleidoscopic view of toil and ease, of travel 
and danger, ofremarkable characters encountered, of singular stories 
as singularly related, of perils and providential escapes, and—not 
the least enjoyable—of literary recollections and associations with 
many notable writers who made their mark for all time, but passed 
away into their premature eternity. 

Setting aside the sterner memories of my life,—memories of 
murders witnessed, of suicides enacted, of footpad robberies experi- 
enced, of shipwrecks on lonesome coasts, and wanderings on unex- 
plored mountains,—setting aside, I say, all such sensational epi- 
sodes, what memories rush in through the lifted flood-gate as I lie 
awake and thinking ! 

The lamp is extinguished ; I have buried myself alive beneath 
the ‘sheets’ (a literary word, quite apropos to the subject) ; perfect 
silence surrounds me. The sentinel Stars, keeping watch in the 
sky, are all shut out; the Moon, repeating the story of her birth, 
has only the listening Earth for audience. J don’t see her, being 
temporarily buried alive. 

Then,—and who can over-estimate the surpassing charm of such 


* Vide Bexieravia for November 1866. 
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quietude ?—not a sound interposing to qualify the perfect stillness, 
how To-day takes note of Yesterday, and lifts the veil of Memory’s 
temple ! 

Painful and pleasant; set with thorns and crowned with roses ; 
gentle moss-tufts here, and there the keenest spikes of prickly aloe. 
Verily to me this nightshade is all wreathed around with deadliest 
hemlock and with sweetest honeysuckle. 

Comes the fair face of one whom I loved, when the only burden 
I knew was the tourist-knapsack of my halcyon youth; when the 
world seemed all as fair to me as that fair face, and not a shadow 
fell on the vista of my pathway, all promising, all interminable. Who 
would have thought that the wing of Azrael could suddenly have 
smitten all that was so lovely and so life-full? But so it was; for 
a wind blew out of a cloud by night, and her lonely grave took cog- 
nisance of my agony. 

Comes the beaming countenance of a dear literary friend, who 
was the veritable elixir vite of our club. What ups and downs: we 
have had together, and how I have rejoiced to watch his progress 
from nothingness to fame! Progress, do I say? Rather the sud- 
den change from a polar winter to a tropical sun. The gold that 
was in him was so pure, so free of alloy, that its actual purity made 
it questioned ; its marvellously-delicate scintillations were too daz- 
zling for immediate sight. But suddenly, with electric speed and 
permanent establishment, it passed the crucible of criticism; yea, 
came forth the finer for the test. Dear old friend! how we filled 
portly flagons to his health, and shed the blood of the vine right 
merrily! Genial, mirthful, thoughtful author; beloved by all, and 
ever ready to devote time and intellect to the cause of the distressed. 

Awake and thinking! I see again the face of our great English 
novelist as he popped into the little Welsh hostel at Moelfre just 
after the Royal Charter struck; and though none of the motley 
assemblage of divers, coastguards, and insurance people recognised 
him, in one keen glance round he mentally photographed them in 
his first Uncommercial Journey. How could I fail to know Charles 
Dickens? Was he not invisibly attended by Pickwick, by Newman 
Noggs, by Little Nell ? 

Awake and thinking, here I meet again that aged gentleman who 
accosted me as I came forth from the dangerous Ogo, cave of the 
Ceiriog, North Wales; and his pleasant face lights up in memory 
as I present him with a curious stalactite brought from the farthest 
recesses of that strange cavern. Twenty years have elapsed since 
that meeting ; but I doubt not I should find Sir Roderick Murchison 
as genial as ever, were I to encounter him to-day. 

Memories ? how they come and go! Faces? truly they flit be- 
fore me like those which so incontinently astounded poor old Trotty 
Veck in the belfry at midnight ! 
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Where am I now? In Manxland; and I come upon that singu- 
lar, large-hearted, Lavengro- Zincali- Rommany Rye-man, George 
Borrow, whose Bible in Spain I first read in the clean little Dutch 
village of Broeck. I encountered that author in the wildest part of 
the Greeba solitudes ; but all regions are alike to your genuine cos- 
mopolitan. It has ever been a disputed point-whether the Manx 
peasantry believe in the evil eye; and George Borrow was able to 
attest their belief from his own observation. I had never been able 
previously to meet with more than one instance—that of an ancient 
dame living near Glenmea Waterfall, whom I detected in the act of 
touching against the evil chance; though the poorer and less-edu- 
cated Manx are highly superstitious, the countryfolk especially hav- 
ing no doubts of the existence of horrible phynodderees, bugganes, 
and other nightly prowlers. Yes; awake and thinking, how vividly 
I recall the remarkable face of that most remarkable linguist, and 
seem to see again the soaring incense rising from his heavy meer- 
schaum, as, reclining on the sward, he smoked into the blue vault of 
that sweet summer’s heaven ! 

Now comes another face ; but passed away for ever. I had been 
rambling in North Wales,—visiting the wildest spots, from little 
Bardsey Island to the haunted and accursed waters of Llyn Idwal ; 
tracing the Severn from its source on Plynlimmon, and noting the 
evidences of volcanic action, which are incontestably apparent on the 
summit of Cader Idris (‘ Chair of the Giant’),—when I elected to 
make a ninth ascent of Snowdon from the inn at Pen-y-Gwryd, sacred 
to Punch men, whose autographs are preserved, with numerous artis- 
tic fancies, in jovial Owen’s visitors’-book, together with a whole- 
page illustration (from Punch) of a supposed or real climbing adven- 
ture. When I had reached the top of Snowdon—had arrived at the 
Wyddfa—I found myself storm-locked in the little hut. Boreas out- 
side was roaring mightily at his inability to enter, and the misty 
defiles echoed his stentorian voice. Presently, moreover, to increase 
Nature’s great concert, heavy thunder reverberated from scaur to 
scaur, and the lightning flashed around. A wild, wild night. We 
made three inside the hut; Williams the guide (who was subse- 
quently dashed to pieces while attempting to obtain a particular 
fern), a solitary tourist who had struggled his way up from Beddge- 
lert, and myself. Amid such a din of elements, how pleasant it was 
to gather round and refresh the fire, and make ourselves comfortable 
until morning, concocting steaming libations of generous eau-de-vie, 
and clearing our thoughts with Wills’s best ! 

The guide (at that time half-partner in the hut) I had known for 
several seasons; the tourist was personally a stranger to me. But 
something came out in conversation that brought to mind a piquant 
remark in a letter which I had received years before from a valued 
correspondent ; and the next moment we knew each other, and were 
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heartily shaking hands. Poor Albert Smith! I little expected to 
meet him there on that savage night; still less, again, to realise the 
sad truth that our first meeting should be our last in this world. 
What a chat we had about Wyndham Flitter, and Annie Maitland, 
and the Pottleton Legacy ; while Boreas roared outside all the louder, 
as though he wished to join the company and imbibe the cognac ! 

Awake and thinking, comes another face. It appears to me after 
two generations. Iam a small boy, and on board a passenger-ship 
from Hull to London. A good and gentle face, indexing a good and 
gentle man. He takes me into the cabin, and shows my admiring 
eyes wonderful picture-books and strange astronomical instruments ; 
and puts his gold watch to my ear, afterwards showing me its works. 
I see something engraven on the case. He explains the inscription. 
A presentation-watch ; and the owner is that famous African mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Barnabas Shaw, brother-in-law to Robert Moffatt. 
How I devoured the book of his travels which he gave me at part- 
ing! Nobly he pioneered the way that should conduct the bright 
waters of Christianity into the dark morasses of Paganism ; and hav- 
ing kept his course and held the faith, that self-denying disciple of 
the cross has received his crown, and, lying beneath the arid Afric 
sand, sleeps well after life’s fitful fever. 

That tender memory of early days changes the panorama as I 
repose, awake and thinking. Once more I am a boy at school; and 
my recollections have a subduing influence. I think every man’s 
heart is touched by the memories of his school-time ; possibly be- 
cause we all would be young again—if we could. How fondly we 
recall bygone associations! yea, if we did not like our masters, still 
there is a secret pleasure in reviving youthful years, just for the rea- 
son that we were youthful. After forty years how changed is my 
city! Iam not going to localise this retrospect by references to 
noble public institutions, to palatial warehouses, to broad thorough- 
fares. I choose to remember my city—a town then—simply as a 
schoolboy, recording impressions which, like sandy shores, become 
the firmer and the more indelible as the sea of Time recedes from 
them to the boundless ocean of Eternity. 

Stop! let me momentarily look out from my coverlet tomb (being 
buried alive) ; let me, I say, take a peep at the sentinel stars : those 
watchers of my boyhood, those guardians of my manhood, those (as 
they shall be) silent but sympathetic spectators above my grave,— 
for truly the stars never seem so gentle and so loving as from the 
moonlit cemetery ; then, diving again beneath the sheets, re-shut 
out all created things, and be a lad at school once more. 


Though I have at times assumed the character for histrionic pur- 
poses, possibly Iam as much unlike a lady as Caliban differs from 
Hermione. But my first schoolboy experience is of a lady teacher. 
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She had opened a seminary for very young pupils, succeeding a very 
old dame of eccentric sort, who, after hearing the children say their 
lessons, had suddenly gone upstairs one fine morning, written out 
various directions for her maid-servant, including an order for six 
dozen eggs, though she had never been known to eat one; arranged 
the furniture with extraordinary neatness, and—poisoned herself! 
There was no doubt about the poor old lady’s state of mind: the 
eggs were powerful witnesses to her insanity. 

Thus, after some time had elapsed, a young lady reopened the 
school. I am sure she took no end of pains with us; and ques- 
tionless it is that she was not adapted for the work. The attempt 
was a failure ; and that dear, gentle, loving girl closed her seminary. 
Many years after she had departed, the unfathomable dreaminess of 
her marvellously-beautiful eyes was revived in my memory by ob- 
serving her name on the title-page of a volume of sweet poems. The 
secret was out. That gifted authoress married one of the most dis- 
tinguished continental poets of the day; and though a round thou- 
sand miles intervene between us, her face is as present to me, awake 
and thinking, as when I first beheld it in the little schoolroom. Ah, 
tis painfully pleasant to wander again over the scenes of those early 
days ; but how changed! To use a figure, Belgravia has supplanted 
the Slough of Despond. Yonder stood a small dissenting chapel, 
whose love-feasts I vastly favoured, never having been a dissenter 
from currant-cake, though the cup of water I always liberally handed 
to our nursemaid when she took me there. On its site I see a 
magnificent theatre. Yonder, again, I observe a mighty mercantile 
mart; the place was then unoccupied green field and waste. In 
the hollow trunk of a solitary withered elm (which appeared, like a 
shipwrecked sailor, to mark the broad expanse of nothingness) we 
lads used to conceal our beloved pipes, tobacco, flint-and-steel, and 
brimstone-matches, for congreves had not in those days been brought 
to ‘light.’ Had old Thompson (our master, of whom anon) found 
them, the mildest punishment for us would have been crucifixion ; 
yea, he would have enacted an auto-da-fe. But the very chance of 
detection spurs a schoolboy on to such sins; and the youngster was 
never born who will not imitate his senior, always excepting Adam, 
who was number one. I see an unlimited limited hotel, where all 
was clay-bank and earthy destitution. What sport it was to con- 
struct deep tunnels, and especially to make a fire and roast our 
chestnuts ‘down below!’ But one day a tunnel fell in, and two of 
my unfortunate friends were dug out dead. Then we took to run- 
ning steeplechases for ‘golden’ eggs. But rafting on a dangerous 
pond was the greatest pleasure. Yonder, again, where dwelling- 
houses mostly do congregate, presided over by a lordly billiard-room, 
was then a busy ropewalk, the rough lads whereat regarded our 
school of young gentlemen as their natural enemies. “Twas a per- 
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petual vendetta; and we often ‘went out’ on Saturdays, sundry 
contusions frequently resulting therefrom, with plaster and brown 
paper added. But we never regarded those ropewalkers as of the 
human family; our precocious leader dubbed them spiders; and 
truly they did not seem improperly named, as they went about their 
labour spinning out the raw material from their bodies. The very 
last bull-baiting occurred within half a mile of that ropewalk; and 
the enraged animal broke loose, and hoisted our precocious leader 
into a loft. Everybody thought he was killed; but he came forth 
with his cap knowingly cocked on one side, the hero of the occa- 
sion. I don’t know how it is, but Providence always watches over 
‘ leaders.’ 

And how vividly my memory brings back that great expanse of 
water, the Old Park, long since drained, and now all built upon! 
One dark and blustering night in February, people passing near 
heard what they imagined was the wind shrieking. The next morn- 
ing a poor old woman who had cried muffins for half a century was 
found in the water. She had wandered from the imperfect road, 
and perished miserably. Can a tender-hearted child ever forget 
that ? 

And don’t I remember how a select party of our boys set out 
one day to explore Guy Fawkes’s cave, mentioned in Ainsworth’s 
romance? It has long since been sealed, but was not then. We 
entered, yet not far; for our very voices, echoing hollowly, struck 
terror to our souls. One youth picked up an old button, which I 
daresay had belonged to some vagrant homeless tramp; but our 
leader (who was specially consulted on all such knotty matters) 
gave as his opinion that the wonderful bone relic must have been 
worn by Guido, or at least by Humphrey Chetham. One dubious 
heretic, who inquired ‘ Why?’ was incontinently silenced by our 
leader’s logical rejoinder, ‘ Ain’t we in their cave?’ The possession 
of the priceless button was voted to a boy who had formed a young 
museum of curiosities, containing, amongst other marvels, a piece 
of the Ark from Mount Ararat, though the aforesaid dubious heretic 
never scrupled to affirm that it was from a country chair in their 
back garden. 

. But one of our primest enjoyments was stoning the martins. 
On Saturdays we would hie to an ancient sandpit or quarry, where 
they built ; and didn’t we pepper them! ‘Tis all gone now: the 
inevitable railway cuts through it. My last visit to the martins was 
alone, and I caught a tartar ; for whilst aiming at the devoted birds, 
a sturdy evil-visaged tramp came behind me, bore me bodily to a 
secluded corner, meantime vowing death if (as he choicely phrased 
it) I ‘ hollered ;’ and having tied my legs with—unkindest cut of all 
—my own handkerchief, stripped me of cap, jacket, and vest, rifled 
my pockets, abstracted my shoes, then, after gratuitously blinding 
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me with a shower of impromptu sand, departed. Since that period, 
I have undergone the infliction of the garotte, and (while off on a 
literary venture) been left for dead by footpads; but both those 
grown occurrences were as trifles to the terror of my young time ; 
and when a friendly carter, coming to the quarry to load sand, dis- 
covered and released me, I was in bad case and no mistake. 

I have alluded to my first master, old Thompson. He was a 
character. He followed carpentry and painting for pleasure’s sake, 
and his workshop and studio were next the schoolroom. Old Thomp- 
son turned his own rulers, and above his pedagogic desk hung a 
self-executed work of art in wonderful colours—a cluster of grapes, 
which closely resembled young plum-puddings. When old Thomp- 
son (he wasn’t very ancient, but school-lads always confer the adjec- 
tive as an obnoxious distinction when they dislike their master) 
feruled us-—and didn’t he lay on !—he invariably said a short prayer 
before inflicting punishment, and it ended not unlike a grace before 
meat; for he always implored that we might be thankful for what 
we were going to receive. Possibly my companions in tribulation 
were, but I can’t say that J was. But, without question, he was 
an eccentric savage. Whenever, from his awful seat, he perceived 
a lazy boy, old Thompson would suddenly exclaim, ‘Ha! hoo! aha! 
I’m sure to hit !’ and instantly launch the ruler at the victim’s head, 
following up the mild correction with, ‘ Now, Samuel, bring back to 
me that useful article!’ And luckless Samuel, restoring it with 
trembling and dismay, always received another tap as a reward. 
That type of an almost extinct race of masters—the very Judges 
_ Jeffries of their order—had a horrible black hole for misdemeanants 
—a dark, unclean, and fiendish place, lively with black-beetles and 
creeping things, which froze our blood. We dreaded it more than 
any prisoner any dungeon in her Majesty’s Tower before it was her 
Majesty’s; would rather have endured the embraces of ‘the sca- 
venger’s daughter,’ which my Lord Skevington invented; would 
have hailed the rack or the thumbscrew as a pleasurable substitute. 
Talk of the dark cell! I tried it once, when preparing an article 
on prison-punishment ; but my feelings were insignificant to what 
I suffered from five minutes’ incarceration in that diabolical black 
hole. The effect on some of our delicate boys was tremendous. 
Throughout the day they would quiver like aspens; and at such 
times the cunning monster would keep them in school, and send a 
message to the parents that Master Frederick had a task to do. 
The last day of old Thompson’s rule came at length. One morning 
he consigned little Ben Somebody to the black hole; and in a few 
moments Ben, from screaming piteously, became silent as death. 
When released, the child was found to have St. Vitus’s dance: Old 
Thompson had run his course. The facts were disclosed; every 
boy was taken away from the school, which, I should add, was not 
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a cheap school, nor of the common sort. Legal proceedings were 
threatened ; but before anything could be done, old Thompson con- 
verted what goods he could, and disappeared. The wretch kept a 
savage dog in his garden to overawe us; and one boy, artlessly 
playing too near, received a bad bite. Awake and thinking, I see 
as clearly as ever the iron face of that scholastic priest of Jugger- 
naut. 

After some little time, being positively eight years of age, I 
became a pupil of Mr. Brooks. The distinguishing quality of Mr. 
Brooks was his superhuman appetite for mussels. He was stern 
to view, and required every boy to ‘look him in the eye’ when ad- 
dressed ; but few could stand that. Every Thursday morning, week 
by week, month by month, regularly and monotonously, he insisted 
upon our writing out three pages of an eternal copyslip : 


‘ Damascus, now called Sham, an ancient city in Syria.’ 


Mr. Brooks’s weaknesses were mussels and Damascus. From the 
piscatorial repast, from the caligraphic infliction, no earthquake or 
second deluge could have caused Mr. Brooks to deviate. We got 
so used to the copy, that we wrote it without mental accompani- 
ment——a mere mechanical task—and being felt a wearisome em- 
ployment, we’ never wrote as well as though the theme had been 
new and varied. Your schoolboys are best incited to exert them- 
selves when the subject interests them; for without freshness and 
reproduction Nature itself—and Nature, after all, is only an old 
child—cannot develop or hold her own. Every boy hated that copy- 
slip with a perfect hatred, wishing Damascus at Jericho, and con- 
fessing it to be a Sham indeed. One youth, a few years my senior, 
who used to pass his play-hours in wood-engraving, and has lived 
to make his name known, executed a likeness of Mr. Brooks, and, 
being ingenious, took off rough copies with the school ink, one of 
which fell into Mr. Brooks’s hands. Now the artist had not only 
represented Mr. Brooks with a proboscis of megatherium dimensions, 
but had irreverently cut ‘Old Cockey Damascus’ underneath! I 
have not the slightest doubt that my now distinguished friend re- 
members to this day the horsing he received in acknowledgment of 
his juvenile abilities. But with all his peculiarities, Mr. Brooks 
maintained respect, and brought his boys on well. 

Awake and thinking, comes another face—a master whom I 
loved, yea, better than all his assistants put together. He has long 
since gone to his rest, but I will call him Mr. Spring. A heavier 
dandy never lived; but that was his only imperfection. A true 
scholar himself, he loved to make true scholars of his pupils. I 
had, so to speak (but not at the government expense), ‘ seven years’ 
under him, and what little I know took root in his academy. Al- 
most when he was fresh to me, I being about nine years of age, 
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Mr. Spring surprised me during school-hours surreptitiously engaged 
on a tale which, had I ever published it, would certainly have sur- 
passed any work ever printed. I remember that the scene was laid 
somewhere about the South Pole, and every other character was an 
assassin or a savage. Well, somebody for something had seized 
my hero, and conveyed him to an inaccessible cave hung around with 
murderous weapons; and there they had left him. Now, for the 
life of me, I couldn’t get him out—couldn’t devise any means; he 
seemed to be like a bad lodger, and I his puzzled landlady; for there 
he is in that cave still. And in the midst of my perplexities Mr. 
Spring surprised me. I expected a good thrashing (are thrashings 
good’); but he remonstrated with me so gently, with sense and 
clearness adapted to my young comprehension, that he won my 
heart ; and when he mildly charged me to resume the neglected 
arithmetic, I did so with a will. Verily the law of kindness is more 
potent than the infliction of many stripes. Did not, in Elijah’s day, 
the great and strong wind rend the mountain and break the rocks 
in pieces? And after the wind, was there not an earthquake ? 
And after the earthquake a fire? And after the fire—last and most 
powerful effect—a still small voice ? 

Poor Spring! I stood beside his grave long after I had left his 
school; and, a grown man then, I wept with seventy counterparts 
of my departed boyhood ; for his whole school attended his funeral, 
and sorrowed for the master whom they loved. And often after- 
wards the lads would visit that dear grave, and read aloud with many 
a simple comment the record of their faithful friend. 

Many years ago I handed to that beloved master of my youth 
a copy of my first magazine article ; and now, awake and thinking, 
I recall his kind and cheering words, uttered only a month before 
the silver cord was loosed. 

And the sentinel stars are watching over his rest. With the 
thought, I peep forth at them, almost as hoping to see his bright 
and particular one. 

Why, what is this? The stars themselves are weeping—each 
heavenly eye bedimmed with tears ! 

But, pausing to reflect, I find the tears are in my own. 

W. F. PEACOCK. 











THE SINS OF THE FATHERS 
A Tale 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


Cuarter I, Deveriuy’s Woorna. 


Ir was a wild and reckless court to which George, Lord Deverill, 
brought his fair young wife, in those early days after the Restora- 
tion, when all the pleasure-lovers and volatile spirits of England 
were recompensing themselves for the dreary interregnum in which 
Puritanism had reigned supreme throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. A reckless and dissipated court, and a reckless and 
dissipated monarch, centre of one unchangingly vicious circle of 
flatterers and parasites; good-natured enough in the main, no doubt, 
even to the selling of Dunkirk to oblige his friends on the other 
side of the Channel; generous and affectionate to his mistresses 
and favourites ; not given to cruelty in an active manner, yet willing 
that his enemies should pay the price of their treason; altogether 
an easy-going ruler, across whose flowery path the darker memory 
of his father’s martyrdom seldom cast a shadow; above all, a most 
popular sovereign, most of all in that court region where the brilliant 
pageantry of his life made a perpetual festival. 

To such a court George Deverill, master of Deverill Castle, a 
weird and stony gothic pile of building, half fortress, half palace, 
in the far north, and of a most princely revenue, brought his young 
wife ; a wild-rosebud kind of beauty, not quite twenty years of age, 
and nearly thirty years younger than her husband. 

All the court fell in love with Lady Deverill at first sight. Even 
the women were enthusiastic about her beauty. It was scarcely a 
dangerous kind of loveliness. The poor child’s too evident timidity 
forbade her ever becoming a rival to those bolder dames. 

‘ Poor little wildwood blossom,’ said the court rhymestérs, ‘ she 
seems oppressed by the burden of her greatness as Lady Deverill. 
She ought to have married a country parson, and spent her days in 
an atmosphere of syllabubs and new-mown hay. She is no more 
fit for our world than is a star to shine among the lamps at White- 
hall.’ 

And who was this fair young creature, and where did she come 
from? people asked curiously. Their questions were soon answered. 
She was the only child of Sir Talbot Treherne, a Cornish baronet of 
ruined fortunes, who had died some three years before, in a dreary 
old house among the wild barren hills of that far western coast. 
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A stanch royalist, but a bad man, said those who remembered his 
career. Lord Deverill and he had been fast friends in the days of 
their luckless master, but had parted company after the king’s death; 
Deverill to follow his prince’s fortunes abroad, Treherne to retire to 
his remnant of estate in Cornwall, carrying with him his motherless 
little girl. 

When the Cornishman found himself dying, he wrote to his old 
friend, entreating him to take upon himself the guardianship of the 
orphan girl, his darling Alice, and her pitiful little fortune; and to 
see that she fell into the hands of no villain or adventurer, but mar- 
ried an honest gentleman. 

‘She is comely,’ the father wrote; ‘and you are not likely to 
have much trouble in finding her a husband, small as her dowry 
will be. I ask only that he should be an honest man. In any other 
case, there are convents abroad where a gentleman’s daughter may 
find a fitting shelter. We are of the old faith, as you know, Deverill; 
and Alice would not be the first of my race to abandon the turmoil 
and temptations of the world for the quiet shadow of the convent- 
wall.’ 

It is the fate of a man, whose mode of life throws him into the 
society of the profligate and unprincipled, to find himself at the last 
with no friend of high character in whom he can repose his dying 
trust. Certainly George Deverill was scarcely the man to whose 
care a fond father would have left his only child, had the field for 
choice been wider. But Deverill was not a profligate; and he was, 
perhaps, the only man among Talbot Treherne’s intimate acquaint- 
ances whose character was not tainted by the vulgar vices. 

He was a stern hard man, with a dark foreign-looking face, 
which had once been eminently handsome, but which, growing more 
haughty of expression year by year under the influence of disap- 
pointed ambition, was now chiefly remarkable for sullen pride, and 
a latent fierceness which boded ill for any one who should offend 
Lord Deverill. 

His lordship’s feelings on receiving his old friend’s letter— 
which, in the slow transit of those days, did not reach him until 
Talbot Treherne was numbered with the dead—were by no means 
of unalloyed delight. What, in the name of the evil one, was he to 
do with a ward not twenty years of age; a beauty, spoilt by a weak 
old father; self-willed, no doubt, and eager for a life of pleasure ? 
George Deverill meant to spend the greater part of his life about 
the court, and how was he to endure the encumbrance of a ward, 
who would be mistaken for his daughter most likely, and would 
make him seem an old man before his time ? 

Yes, the father was right; the convent would be the best place 
for Alice Treherne ; and if she objected to a French or a Belgian 
convent, why she might go and spend her days at Deverill Castle, 
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where there was an old housekeeper, and an attenuated staff of 
ancient retainers, deaf and rheumatic for the most part ; and where 
the grass grew in the great stone quadrangle, and dark damp moss 
crept over the lower walls, and owls hooted at night in the ivy that 
covered the tall towers at each angle of the gaunt old pile. 

Lord Deverill smiled at his own humorous fancies with a grim 
and saturnine smile, as he thought of that remote northern mansion 
being made the bower of youth and beauty. 

It was necessary for him to act, and promptly, he told himself, 
so as to get this troublesome business off his hands. So he went 
down to Cornwall to see the girl, and settle matters with her. The 
journey was long and tiresome ; the weather cold and gioomy. He 
had some thoughts of sending his steward with a letter announcing 
his intentions, and empowering the man to conduct Mistress Alice 
either to a foreign convent or the far northern castle. But, he 
argued with himself, this line of conduct might seem scarcely kind ; 
and Talbot Treherne had once been his bosom friend. Moreover, 
should the girl prove rebellious, and set her face against either con- 
vent or castle, the steward might be unable to manage her. Lord 
Deverill had no fear that she would disobey him; and again he 
smiled at his own fancies, with that peculiar smile of his. He was 
a man who was accustomed to be obeyed, had governed those about 
him from his earliest manhood by the simple force of his stern hard 
nature, and could but smile at the thought of opposition from this girl. 

So he went to Treherne Court himself. 

He went himself; and Alice neither took shelter in a foreign 
convent nor was doomed to the dismal solitude of Deverill Castle. 
George Deverill, whose heart had never been touched by a woman in 
all the nine-and-forty years of his life, fell desperately in love with 
his dead friend’s daughter before he had known hera week. He did 
not yield himself up weakly or easily to this foolish fancy, as he called 
his passion in his arguments with himself. Nay, he battled sternly 
with himself, and fought a hard fight before he was fain to own him- 
self utterly beaten. But he loved her—he loved her. It all began 
and ended in those common words. The heart which had been colder 
than ice, harder than iron until now, was melted all at once, and 
owned this simple girl for its mistress. 

What was it that had subjugated this cold stern nature? Her 
beauty? Scarcely that; for, lovely as she was, George Deverill had 
seen many women who were her equals, if not superiors, in outward 
charms, and who possessed finished graces of manner which she had 
not. Perhaps her very helplessness and timidity, her utter innocence 
and childishness, may have enhanced her loveliness in George De- 
verill’s eyes. For himself, he scarcely knew what it was that he 
loved'in her; he only knew that he did love her with a passion against 
which reason pleaded in vain. 
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Helpless and friendless though she was, and easy as the code of 
gentlemanly honour was in those days, Lord Deverill was incapable 
of a dishonourable thought or a guilty hope. His errors were not the 
common errors of his time. His was a dark passionate nature, not 
without a rugged kind of nobility, which showed itself in his coun- 
tenance at times, despite that repellent look of pride which was its 
ordinary expression. ; 

He had intended to finish his business at Treherne Court in some- 
thing less than a week. He stopped there a month, and at the end 
of that time asked Alice Treherne to be his wife. 

He had scarcely any hope that she loved him. What so un- 
likely as that this fair flower could entwine itself about his rugged 
barren trunk, scathed atop by the lightnings of a life’s disappoint- 
ment? No, he expected little love in return for his passionate de- 
votion, of which indeed he had given her small evidence, being of too 
proud a nature to reveal so much weakness. But he had watched 
her closely, and he told himself that she was pure-minded and affec- 
tionate, innocent and dutiful, and that she must needs make a faith- 
ful wife. He fancied that in her helplessness, in the utter blankness 
of her future prospects, she would scarcely reject such a position as 
that he had to offer her. He counted upon this, and nothing more. 

‘So one evening, when these two were together alone in the dreary 
saloon at Treherne Court, where the faded tapestries and worm-eaten 
furniture had a dismal look of poverty and decay, George Deverill 
asked Alice to be his wife. He did not say much about his love, 
shrinking with an aversion that was almost a physical pain from any 
revelation of his passion. He dwelt rather upon her own loneliness, 
his old friendship for her father, and the wisdom of such an union. 
He had prepared himself for the worst, even to see a look of dislike 
in the fair young face, or of scorn perhaps—scorn of his fifty years. 

What was his surprise when the fair head sank gently upon his 
breast, the sweet face nestling close to him to hide its blushes ! 

‘ Alice, look up; speak to me; is it yes or no?’ he said eagerly. 

She did look up at him through her tears. The rosebud lips 
trembled, but did not speak. . 

‘ Alice, will you be my wife ?’ 

‘0, my lord, you have made me so proud, so happy !’ 

‘What !’ he cried, ‘ you love me, then, child ?’ 

‘ With all my heart.’ 

Lord Deverill looked down at the fair blushing face wonderingly, 
nay, with a look of scrutiny that was almost severe. He was more 
startled by the girl’s confession than if she had told him that she 
hated him. Love him—this bright young creature, in all the glory 
of her girlhood and beauty—love him, the hard man of the world, 
thirty years her senior! A passionate rapture stirred his heart at 
the thought ; and yet with that deep sense of joy there mingled the 
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shadow of doubt. Could he believe her? It seemed so unlikely— 
and women, ay, even the fairest and youngest, are such deceivers. 
All the stories of womanly treachery he had ever heard seemed to 
crowd into his mind at that moment. Yet he drew the girl closer 
to his breast, and set his lips upon the pure brow, so radiant in its 
look of utter innocence. 

‘So be it, then, my sweet one,’ he said, with tenderness that 
seemed strange even to himself, so alien was it from the sternness 
of his nature. ‘Thou art mine henceforward—the fairest bride that 
ever brightened a man’s hearth. And thou wilt not grow weary of 
me, though Iam so much older than thou, and am apt to seem cold 
and proud even to those I love the best ?’ 

‘ Weary of you!’ the girl repeated, with a happy smile; ‘I love 
you, I honour you, as I have loved and honoured none but my father. 
You were his chosen friend. He used to talk of you so often, that 
I made a picture of you in my mind—yes, and my picture was like 
you; only not noble enough. But how could I think that you would 
ever stoop to love me—you who could choose a wife from all the 
lovely ladies of the court, and might have won the loveliest and 
noblest of them ?’ 

The tender flattery touched his heart, but he made no reply. He 
was still looking down at the innocent face with that anxious search- 
ing gaze of his. It was so hard for him to believe implicitly in her 
truth, even now. His cynical mind had been ever prone to doubt 
his fellow-men, and the thought of his rank and wealth came between 
him and his perfect trust in this girl whom he loved so passionately. 
Yet it was something to have won the prize upon which he had set 
his heart; and if George Deverill was not so happy as he should have 
been that night, there was at least a sense of triumph in his mind 
which was a fair substitute for happiness. 

Dame Margery Dormer, a widow lady of reduced fortunes, who 
had been Sir Talbot’s housekeeper for the last fifteen years, and had 
served as a kind of duenna for Alice, heard of her young mistress’s 
betrothal with much satisfaction, more especially as Lord Deverill 
told her that she need have no anxiety about her own future. She 
might end her days at Treherne Court, and consider herself in all 
essentials mistress of that Cornish mansion, which he and his wife 
were not likely to visit very often. 

‘I daresay Alice would like to have the place kept up, for love 
of her father’s memory,’ he said; ‘and she may have a fancy to 
spend a summer holiday here now and then—so we will patch-up 
the old walls, Mistress Dormer, and make the roof weather-tight.’ 

Alice thanked him for this kind thought.of her. Yes, she had 
loved her father fondly, and the house where he had lived and died 
must needs be always sacred in her eyes. Dame Dormer kissed my 
lord’s hand in a rapture of gratitude, and yet, proud as she was of 
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her darling’s conquest, Lord Deverill seemed to her cold and stern, 
and she could not banish some faint shadow of fear for the future. 
Would he be always kind and thoughtful like this? or would there 
come a time when, his brief fancy being past, he would neglect or ill- 
treat his wife? 

Dame Margery ventured even to hint these doubts to her fair 
young charge; but the girl heard her with indignant surprise. Doubt 
him, her lord and her idol, that noble gentleman who seemed to her 
the perfection of manly grace and virtue! The poor child had seen 
so few people in her short life, and had heard and thought so much 
of her father’s friend before she saw him. She had never fancied 
that she should love him ; she had associated his image only with 
sentiments of reverence and esteem. Yet before she had known him 
a fortnight, that dark proud face, that deep thrilling yoice, the haughty 
grace of those stately manners, learned in a statelier court than that 
of the second Charles, had kindled a warmer feeling in the girl’s 
heart, and Alice Treherne loved George Deverill with all the innocent 
enthusiasm, the trusting worship of a first love. That he was so 
much her senior, only gave him an additional charm and a loftier 
grandeur in her eyes. It is natural to a girl to mingle something 
of idolatry with her jirst love. 


Cuaprer II. 


ALICE THE BRIDE. 


Grorce Deverii1’s courtship was not a long one. Alice would 
fain have postponed the wedding until a year after her father’s death ; 
but her lover argued that reverence for the departed was not shown 
in this observance of outward forms, and that her father would him- 
self have desired a speedy union between his orphan child and his 
oldest friend. 

‘ He wished me to be your guardian, Alice,’ said her lover; ‘ it 
was his dying request. What guardian so good as a husband? Nay, 
dearest, I am sure that he would wish us quickly married.’ 

Alice Treherne loved George Deverill too well to oppose any 
desire of his with much show of resolution. She loved him, and 
was ruled by him; being of a gentle yielding disposition, to which 
obedience and submission were natural. So the wedding—a very 
quiet rustic business—took place a little more than three months 
after Talbot Treherne was laid in the dungeon-like vault beneath 
Treherne church, where his ancestors for many generations, knights, 
soldiers, and statesmen, reposed in peace. 

After the marriage in the church, there was another ceremonial 
in a small private chapel leading out of the hall at Treherne Court ; 
where an old French priest, a hanger-on and dependent of the late 
Baronet during many years, united Lord Deverill and Alice accord- 
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ing to the rites of the Roman-Catholic church. They were of 
different creeds these two; but George Deverill, not being a re- 
ligious man, troubled himself very little about his young wife’s 
heresy. He did not, it is true, much relish the notion that Je- 
suits, like this old priest, would have a right to come between him 
and Alice, would possess more of her confidence than he himself 
perhaps; yet he trusted in his own power to prevent too much of 
this. 

He carried his fair young bride to court, and was not a little 
proud of the admiration which greeted her in that wild assembly. 
He was well pleased, too, with the timidity that made her shrink 
from those tributes to her charms which a vainer, bolder woman 
would have courted. 

The new home to which Lord Deverill conducted his wife was 
a stately house near the river, between Whitehall and the Temple, 
not very far from that noble mansion of Francis Bacon’s which 
James I. had been so eager to secure for his worthless favourite— 
‘TI must have it for Carr.’ 

It was rather a gloomy house, this town residence of Lord 
Deverill’s, handsome as it was; and the street in which it was 
situated was narrow, and of a somewhat dismal aspect. But my 
lord’s house was at the end nearest the river, a corner house, and 
the principal rooms commanded a noble view of the Thames and the 
opposite shore. There was a narrow flight of stone stairs leading 
from a door in the basement down to the water; and a grim lion’s 
head in wrought-iron, with a chain hanging from the jaw, to which 
any one landing could moor his boat. At high tide the water used 
to cover the lower half of these stairs, and wash with a monotonous 
splashing sound against the stone wall of the lower chambers. 

The furniture of this mansion was splendid and costly, hand- 
somer than anything Alice had ever seen before, but of a bygone 
fashion, ponderous and sombre-looking. There were black-velvet 
hangings, and an ebony bedstead crowned with funereal plumes in 
the best bedchamber, and great cabinets and wardrobes of carved 
ebony, which Alice was almost afraid to open. The floors were of 
polished oak, dark with age and much labour; and in their shining 
surface Alice Deverill used to see a faint reflection of herself looking 
up at her, as if from a pool of dark water. She thought sometimes, 
with a shudder, that upon such a floor as this blood-stains would 
scarcely be visible, and wondered whether murder had ever been 
done in that house. 

Even the drawing-rooms had a gloomy air; there was more 
earved ebony, and the walls of the chief apartment were hung with 
a tapestry wrought by a departed Lady Deverill. On one side there 
was the history of Judith and Holofernes, from a picture by Michael 
Angelo — not a pleasant subject for daily contemplation; on the 
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other, the stoning of Stephen. The window-hangings were of dark 
crimson velvet, so dark as to seem almost black in the shadow; and 
before the doors there hung voluminous curtains of the same costly 
fabric. There were solid silver fire-irons chained to each side of the 
wide hearths, and everywhere the evidence of wealth. But wealth 
alone cannot render a house cheerful ; and the only room that Alice 
cared to occupy was a small chamber at the end of the stately suite, 
with a single window, and a stone balcony overhanging the river. 
This room also was hung with tapestry, but the subject of the work 
was gay and pleasant. Behind the tapestry there was a little door 
opening into a narrow passage in the wall, and a secret stair leading 
down to the river. 

In this room Alice Deverill spent a great deal of her life, for 
the most part alone, busy with her embroidery-frame, her painting, 
her books, or her music. She was studious and fond of solitude. 
Her father had been a man of considerable accomplishments, and 
towards the close of his existence, when the wild pleasures upon 
which he had wasted his youth and manhood were no longer ac- 
cessible to him, he had devoted himself to the education of his 
daughter. Thus it was that Alice possessed resources not very 
common to the fair sex in those days. 

She liked to be alone; so, when Lord Deverill proposed to 
engage some well-born damsel to bear her company during the 
many hours in which the duties of the court and the cares of a 
political career kept him absent from her, she entreated him not 
to give her the companionship of a stranger; assuring him that the 
hours were never long to her, except on account of his absence ; and 
that if she could not have him to bear her company, she would in- 
finitely prefer to be alone. 

‘I fear thou art a spoiled child, Alice,’ he said, looking down 
at her with that subdued fondness which marked all his intercourse 
with the wife he loved so well. ‘It shall be as thou wilt have it, 
whether thy choice be wise or foolish.’ 

Never, perhaps, was a more indulgent husband than George 
Deverill ; not so much in words, for his pride made him reserved 
even to Alice, as in deeds. He loaded her with gifts—the costliest 
dresses, the rarest gems, a harpsichord like one that had been made 
in Paris for the queen, books, tiny toy spaniels such as were the 
rage at court; a new carriage to take her to court, with four cream- 
coloured horses of matchless breeding ; everything that the most 
exacting of womankind could demand from an indulgent husband 
and an inexhaustible purse. 

Alice was very grateful for all these fresh evidences of her 
husband’s love; but she entreated him to hold his hand, to load 
her with no farther favours. In sober truth, she cared very little 
for the splendours that surrounded her. Those costly robes seemed 
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to weigh down her slender figure ; those flashing jewels dazzled her 
eyes. She shrank abashed from the gaze of the idle populace about 
Whitehall as they crowded round her gilded coach, and exclaimed 
aloud upon her beauty, never doubting their outspoken flatteries 
would be pleasing to the lovely lady within. It was altogether too 
loud and garish a life for this wild wood-flower, and she was never 
so happy as in those rare evenings which she spent alone with 
her husband, playing and singing to him in the little chamber over- 
looking the river, or sitting silent at his feet while he read and 
wrote. 

Sometimes she fancied that he was not happy, that he had cares 
which he concealed from her; and on one occasion she even ventured 
to ask him if it were not so. But he told her no. He had no 
troubles that she could understand ; all public life was full of care ; 
and the state of the country was somewhat critical just now; the 
king careless of business, and devoted to pleasure. After this, Alice 
wondered less when she saw her husband’s brow darkened by pro- 
found thought, and never presumed to question him farther. 

The poor child’s fears had been but too well founded. George 
Deverill was not happy; and the cares which oppressed him were 
something more than a statesman’s anxiety for the welfare of his 
country. He could not bring himself to believe in his wife’s love 
for him ; he could not school himself to a perfect confidence in her 
sincerity. Doubts which had been lulled to rest for a while, for one 
brief haleyon period, had been reawakened lately, he scarcely knew 
how or why, and would not be banished. Again and again he asked 
himself why she should love him, what there was in his rugged na- 
ture to win the affection of a gentle girl; again and again he weighed 
the advantages her marriage with him secured to her, and asked 
himself whether any girl, reared in poverty, would reject such a 
splendid prospect. Alice Treherne’s choice had been between his 
hand and a convent; and it was only natural that she should have 
preferred a wealthy husband and a title to the lifelong imprisonment 
of the cloister. He could not have told any one when it was that 
he began to brood upon these things, but the time came when they 
were ever present in his mind. 

He had a secretary, one Algernon Mildmay, a distant cousin, be- 
longing to a poor branch of his mother’s family, but who, slight as 
the relationship might be, was about the nearest of kin who remained 
to George Deverill. He was a studious young man and devoted to 
his patron, gentlemanlike and not ill-looking, with a pale face that 
was a shade too thoughtful for one so young, a low and somewhat 
musical voice, and a very quiet manner. He did not live in his em- 
ployer’s house, but had a lodging near at hand, and came and went 
at all hours, letting himself in and out of the house at his own plea- 
sure, with a private key which my lord had given him. 
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To this young man Lord Deverill’s marriage could scarcely have 
been a welcome event. Without being a schemer, it would have been 
hardly strange if Algernon Mildmay had cherished hopes of succeed- 
ing to some part or perhaps the whole of his kinsman’s fortune. And 
Deverill had seemed a confirmed bachelor. But whatever the secre- 
tary may have felt, he had betrayed no sign of disappointment, and 
had praised the bride’s beauty with an amount of enthusiasm which 
was unusual to his calm temperament. 

There were frequent entertainments now in the stately mansion 
by the river, dinners and suppers, music, dancing, card-playing, and 
feasting, after the fashion of the day. Lord Deverill stood well at 
court, and people were pleased to accept his hospitality, and pay 
homage to his fair young wife, who seemed scarcely at her ease in 
that gay company, and had always a plaintive look, her guests said, 
like one who cherished some secret sorrow. 

George Deverill marked that look in the sweet face, and was ill- 
pleased that his wife should not take more pride and delight in her 
position as mistress of his house. He was not a man given to hide 
his anger, and he spoke bitterly of this subject one night in the pre- 
sence of his secretary. There had been dancing and a banquet ;° 
but the guests were all departed, and my lord was pacing the chief 
drawing-room alone, while Mr. Mildmay stood by the broad hearth 
where the last glimmer of light and warmth had died out of the 
embers, waiting to know if there were letters to be written or busi- 
ness to be done that night. He was never too tired for work, this 
indefatigable young secretary, but had at all times a sleepless air, as 
of one who wanted no rest. My lord had spoken very angrily of his 
wife’s silence and timidity. 

‘Twas well enough at first,’ he went on, in the same angry tone. 
‘I was not surprised to see her ill at ease among such goodly com- 
pany, but ’tis time now that she showed herself worthy of the station 
to which I have raised her. It must not be said that my wife is 
unhappy, or cherishes some secret regret for having chosen me as 
her husband.’ 

‘ That is surely impossible, my lord,’ said the secretary, with his 
smooth deferential manner and low measured tones; ‘ Lady Deverill 
cannot fail to be proud of her station, and grateful for the honour you 
have done her.’ 

‘Grateful !’ cried my lord savagely, ‘do you think I look for 
gratitude only from my wife? Do you think I do not demand some- 
thing more than that from the woman I—’ Some passionate expres- 
sion of love was on his lips, but he checked himself abruptly, and 
ended coldly with ‘the woman I have married ?’ 

Algernon Mildmay, like most quiet people, was a shrewd ob- 
server. He read his master’s heart almost as if it had been an 
open book, and saw that it would be no difficult matter to raise a 
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storm in that haughty breast, when the fitting time came. The 
time had not yet come for Mr. Mildmay. 


‘Nay, my lord,’ he said, ‘who can doubt that Lady Deverill . 


loves you with all the ardour of a youthful heart? You will say 
perhaps that you are many years her senior, but you have gifts of 
mind and person that fully counterbalance any disparity of that kind.’ 

Carefully as he had spoken, he had said too much. His patron 
turned upon him fiercely. 

‘Nay, Master Mildmay, I did not ask you for an analysis of my 
claims upon my wife’s affection. I was but angry with her for her 
pensive looks to-night, which ill became so gay an assembly.’ 

‘Lady Deverill may perchance have pensive memories of her 
girlhood,’ pleaded the secretary, unabashed by his kinsman’s reproof. 
‘There are sad memories which will intrude even amid the mirth 
and music of a revel.’ 

‘Argue the point no farther, Algernon,’ said my lord. ‘I did 
wrong to speak unkindly of my wife in your presence. Poor child, 
she has done little to deserve my chiding. She is meek and obe- 
dient in all things.’ 

Meek and obedient! Yes, but did she love him? That was the 
unanswerable question for ever lurking in the depths of Lord Dever- 
ill’s mind, like some monster of the briny deep floating dimly beneath 
dark still waters, shapeless, obscure, and horrible. 

‘ Dotard !’ muttered Algernon Mildmay, as he left the house that 
night ; ‘how long is this infatuation to last ?’ 


Cuapter III. 
MY LADY’S CONFESSOR. 


Ir was not very long after this when Lord Deverill had occasion 
to leave England on a mission to Paris; a mission involving some 
private business of the king’s, the payment of moneys borrowed dur- 
ing his majesty’s exile, some gossips about the court said; but the 
messenger himself preserved an inscrutable silence even to his wife, 
who had, in truth, small curiosity about state matters, but seemed 
dejected at the thought of her lord’s departure. 

‘I shall be lonely and dull without you, George,’ she said in 
her soft voice, clinging to him tenderly as he was about to leave the 
house. 

He looked down at her, wondering, always wondering whether 
this tenderness of hers were real. Nature had cursed him with a 
suspicious mind, not easily to be lulled to rest. The sweet look in 
those blue eyes went straight to his heart—and yet, and yet—it 
would be an easy matter for a woman to pretend as much as that, 
for the sake ofa coronet, and a vast fortune, and the chance of being 
left by and by a wealthy widow, still in the bloom of youth. 
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He looked down at her, loving her with all his might, and yet 
not able to banish that doubt of her which was a part of his very 
nature. 

‘ Nay, child,’ he answered gently, ‘ you will have all you care for 
—your books, your colour-box, and harpsichord.’ 

‘I shall not have you,’ she said, laying the fair young head with 
its rippling shower of pale golden curls upon his breast. 

He sighed—a deep long sigh, kissed her on the brow, and put 
her gently from him. As he did so the door opened, and Algernon 
Mildmay appeared on the threshold. 

‘The boatmen are ready, my lord,’ he said; ‘and the vessel 
sails for France in little more than an hour. Of course they will 
wait for your lordship, but the tide will serve them best then.’ 

‘I am ready,’ Lord Deverill answered. 

But his wife drew him aside into the embrasure of the window. 

‘ Will your secretary be here in your absence, George ?’ she 
asked in a low voice. 

‘ Why, of course, Alice; he will be free of the house. He has 
business to do that will keep him a good deal in my room down- 
stairs.’ 

‘I am sorry for that.’ 

.‘ Why, child? He will not intrude upon you.’ 

‘I know that. And I know it is an idle fancy—a wicked one, 
perhaps—that makes me dislike his presence, yes, even the idea 
that he is in the same house with me. Forgive me, George. And 
he is your kinsman too, and I am bound to like him; yet I cannot 
tell you what a strange fear I have of him; as if I saw it written on 
his face, that he is destined to work some evil against me. I have 
felt it from the very first hour I saw him, though I have never dared 
speak of it till now: but now you are going away, and I am to be 
left all alone, my heart sinks at the thought that he will be near 
me.’ 

‘Nay, Alice, this is the most childish piece of folly; Iam vexed 
that my wife should harbour such a silly prejudice. The young 
man is of my own blood, an honest gentleman, and very faithful to 
me, if that be any merit in your sight.’ 

‘If you love him, and can trust him, I am content,’ Lady De- 
verill answered with a faint sigh. ‘ Yes, I doubt not my prejudice 
is foolish. But women and children have such fancies often, and 
they are sometimes right.’ 

‘ Farewell, Alice; I have no leisure to talk of this nonsense.’ 

And so they parted; the young wife sad at heart, the husband 
disturbed and irritated by his parting interview. 

Had he any reason to doubt Mildmay’s fidelity, he asked him- 
self, as the rowers carried him swiftly down the stream. Nay, he 
had known the young man from his childhood, and had ever found 
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him faithful and affectionate. Self-interest might have something 
to do with his fidelity, it is true; but what action or what sentiment 
in life is not governed more or less by self-interest ? Lord Deverill 
did not believe in affection without a motive, or in gratitude for past 
favours unmingled with the hope of benefits to come. 

‘ Mildmay knows that it is in my power to advance his pro- 
spects,’ he said to himself. ‘It is not likely that he would be un- 
faithful to me, or discourteous to my wife. And, in any case, he is 
a useful watch-dog; and will see that no court fops hang about Alice 
in my absence.’ 

Lord Deverill was away something less than a month. The 
mission he had been charged with was a delicate one, involving 
negotiations of some length; and it was business only, and not the 
charm of the French capital, which kept George Deverill so long 
away from his wife. He wrote to her twice during his absence; but 
she wrote to him several times—long letters full of girlish prattle 
about the trifles which made her life, and breathing boundless love 
for her husband. 

The hour came at last, a sultry sunless twilight late in July, 
when the rowers went up the stream with the returning traveller. 
He had sent no notice of his coming home, preferring to drop un- 
awares upon his household, and to surprise his wife, pleasantly 
perhaps, pleasantly without doubt, if there were truth in those loving 
letters of hers. A strange eagerness to return to her had come upon 
him within the last day or two, an almost feverish haste and im- 
patience ; and as he drew nearer to the end of his journey that 
inward fever grew stronger, till it became a kind of agony. 

It was an oppressive evening, a white mist brooding over the 
river, and almost blotting out the tall pointed roofs and slender 
steeples of the city; not a breath of air stirring, and a sickly yellow 
light upon the water, instead of the rosy glow of sunset. Such an 
atmosphere was enough to give a man a fever, Lord Deverill said 
to himself, anxious to account for that fierce heat and burning in 
his blood. The light wherry shot in to the shore at last, and one 
of the men moored it to the lion’s mouth, beside the stone landing- 
stair. There was another boat fastened there, with a man sitting in 
it fast asleep, at whom my lord stared wonderingly, not caring, how- 
ever, to rouse and question him. He could learn all he wanted to 
know within. 

There was a light in my lady’s favourite chamber—a single 
lamp, which had a pale yellow radiance in the twilight—and the 
sound of music floated through the open window. George Deverill 
went quickly up the first flight of the narrow staircase with a light 
step, but half way up he stopped suddenly, and his face grew dark 
as midnight. 

‘Mingled with the sound of the harpsichord there came to him 
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two voices; one his wife’s dear soprano, the other a tenor voice that 
was strange to him. 

‘So my wife has company,’ he said to himself angrily, ‘ and 
demonstrates her sorrow for her husband’s absence by singing love- 
ditties with some strange cavalier! There was no hint of this in 
her letters.’ 

He listened for a few moments, creeping stealthily upwards till 
he was close to the little door in the tapestried wall; an ill-made 
door, with cracks wide enough to enable a. spy to see all that was 
taking place within the chamber. 

The music had ceased. There was no little crowd of gay com- 
pany in the room, such as George Deverill had expectad to see. 
There was no one but his wife, who sat facing him, with her white 
arms folded listlessly upon the closed harpsichord, and a young man 
in a priest’s dress—a young man with a fair perfect face and flow- 
ing chestnut hair—who stood by her side, leaning with one elbow 
on the instrument, and looking down at her in thoughtful silence. 

It was a simple group enough, and would have made a graceful 
unmeaning subject for a painter of interiors; but the sight, simple 
as it was, set George Deverill’s heart beating with a murderous fury. 
They might have heard the throbbing, he thought, these two, had they 
not been so absorbed in the guilty delight of each other’s company. 

Guilty? Yes, Lord Deverill had no doubt of his wife’s guilt. 
Perhaps he had always expected some such horror as this. In any 
case he met the calamity half way. This secret meeting—for secret 
he had no doubt it was; the priest’s costume—a disguise, of course. 
Was there not evidence enough of his dishonour? To him it seemed 
indisputable as the midday sun, palpable as the earth upon which he 
trod. 

He stood still as death at the door, looking in upon the lighted 
chamber through the open space beneath the clumsy upper hinge. 

‘And you must really return to Holland, Edward?’ Alice asked 
anxiously. 

‘ Ay, dearest, there is no help for it,’ the young man answered 
with a sigh; ‘I have a home and a position yonder; here I am 
nothing, less than nothing; a standing shame and reproach in 
the eyes of one you know of. ’Tis hard to part from the one fond 
creature who loves me; but it would be harder to remain, and hang 
about you, and be nothing to you, disowned and nameless.’ 

Alice Deverill sighed, and for some moments remained silent, 
playing idly with the trinkets hanging on her jewelled chatelaine— 
a gift from him, the outraged husband, who stood at the door watch- 
ing her, with fatal thoughts busy in his brain. 

‘When must you start, Edward ?’ she asked presently. 

‘ To-morrow night.. There is a vessel sails for Rotterdam after 
midnight ; I have made my plans to travel by that.’ 
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‘ Shall I see you no more, then ?’ 

‘Nay, dearest. If it be safe, I will come to you to-morrow at 
the usual hour.’ : 

‘ For the last time. And we shall never more sing the old duets 
that my father was so fond of in the happy days at Treherne Court. 
It was a foolish fancy of mine to wish to sing one of our old favourites 
with you to-night, was it not, Edward ?’ 

‘ Rather an imprudent fancy, I own,’ the young man answered, 
smiling. ‘ Your servants would be set wondering, if they heard you 
singing duets with your father confessor.’ 

Her father confessor! Yes, the priest’s frock was a disguise ; 
there was no trace of the tonsure on that fair young head. This 
man was some early lover of Alice Treherne’s, some one to whom 
she had given her heart, but who had been too poor to claim her for 
his wife. 

‘ She wanted a wealthy dupe,’ George Deverill said to himself; 
‘and she found one. Once furnished with a rich husband, ’twas 
easy to retain the favoured lover. O God, to think that smooth 
fair face I have idolised is but the mask of a foul false heart !’ 

‘The servants’ quarters are too remote for them to overhear 
us,’ said Alice. ‘ And you will come to-morrow, at the usual hour, 
Edward ?’ 

‘ Yes, dearest. I suppose there is no chance of your husband’s 
return before then ?’ 

‘I think not. There has been no letter to announce his coming. 
And even if he met you, your sacred character would prevent any- 
thing like curiosity.’ 

‘I suppose so. Good-night, my bright one.’ 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, with the calm air of a 
man to whom that embrace was a matter of course, and Alice ac- 
cepted his kiss with the same air. Between lovers of such old 
standing it was naturally so. Lord Deverill gripped his sword- 
hilt. Should he spring out upon him and slay him as he stood 
there? No; he must needs have a darker vengeance than that. 
And what was he, this nameless adventurer? Dirt, to be spurned 
with his foot by and by. It was she—she, the traitress—with whom 
he had to settle his account first. 

‘ To-morrow will be time enough,’ he said to himself. 

Alice opened a little casket of curious Venetian work, and took 
out a heap of gold, which she pressed upon her lover. 

‘ Nay, Edward, I know that you must want money,’ she said, 
as he tried to refuse it; ‘and you need have no scruple in accept- 
ing this paltry gold. You cannot imagine how rich I am. My 
husband loads me with favours. And now, good-night; for I see 
you are in a hurry to be gone.’ 

He kissed her again, and they both came towards the tapestried 
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door. Lord Deverill drew back into the narrow passage. It was 
quite dark out here, and there was no fear of his being seen, even 
if Alice brought the lamp to light her secret visitor downstairs, as 
she did presently. She stood at the top of the narrow staircase, 
with the lamp in her hand, till the door below closed with a grating 
sound, followed by the splash of oars as the boat left the shore. 
How lovely she looked, as she stood thus with the soft light of the 
lamp upon her face! Lord Deverill was startled by her beauty; it 
dawned upon him like a revelation, after the interval in which he 
had not seen her. There was something almost supernal in that 
fair radiant countenance, the highest charm of which was its look of 
perfect innocence. And yet she was false, beyond all measure false. 
He stood in the deep shadow of the narrow passage until Alice had 
returned to her room, and then crept softly to a door opening upon 
the gallery, which communicated with the principal rooms and with 
the grand staircase. All the house was wrapped in a half darkness, 
a solitary lamp glimmering faintly here and there. But there was 
light enough for Lord Deverill, who went slowly down the shallow 
stairs to his favourite apartment—a spacious library upon the 
ground - floor, a dark and sombre chamber, out of which there 
opened a little room wherein the secretary was accustomed to per- 
form his daily duties. 

The library was dark, but there was a light burning in the 
inner room, and here my lord found Algernon Mildmay, with a 
dingy-looking folio volume open on the table before him, reading 
studiously. He looked up with a start at the sound of his patron’s 
footsteps, and was still more startled by the ghastly pallor of the 
dark face, in which there was wont to be a deep crimson glow, like 
the lurid gleam of a stormy sunset. But he said nothing. Only 
his heart beat a little quicker than usual, and a voice within him 
asked, ‘Is it coming ?’ 

‘ This is, indeed, a pleasant surprise, my lord,’ he said in his 
courtliest tone. ‘I did not even hear the bustle of your arrival in 
the hall without, and you came upon me like a ghost.’ 

‘ There was no noise in the hall. I let myself in with my own 
key.’ 

‘ Intending to come unawares upon my Lady Deverill, no doubt. 
What a joyful surprise for her’ 

‘Yes, when we meet I doubt not that it will be—a surprise,’ 
my lord answered with a diabolical smile, and a long pause before 
the last two words. 

‘ You have not seen her yet, then ?’ 

‘We have not yet met. I have a fancy for keeping the surprise 
a little longer. Iam in the humour for a jest, you see, Mildmay. 
Come,’ he went on, flinging himself heavily into a capacious three- 
cornered arm-chair opposite his young kinsman—‘ come, sirrah, tell 
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me how my wife has beguiled her leisure during my absence. Has 
she been very gay, gadding about from house to house to air her 
diamonds, and display the last fashion in a brocaded robe or a 
flounced petticoat ?’ 

‘Nay, my lord, Lady Deverill has little taste for that kind of 
pleasure, as I think you know. She has, indeed, a strange love of 
solitude, very rare in one so young. And she has an ardent piety, 
which may seem a little overstrained perchance in the eyes of a man 
of the world like you or me, but is, nevertheless, a charming attri- 
bute in a woman. She has spent much of her time in religious 
exercises, I fancy, in your absence, and has been visited by her 
confessor every evening for the last fortnight.’ 

‘Her confessor! What, the old French priest from the queen- 
dowager’s chapel ?’ 

‘No, my lord. This is a young man, a Frenchman also, I con- 
clude ; for on the few occasions when I have met him on the stairs, 
he has spoken to me in that language.’ 

‘Indeed! And he has been with my lady every evening? I did 
not think she had so many sins to confess. Has this priest been 
favoured with lengthy interviews ?” 

‘Nay, my lord, I cannot answer for the period of his visits. 
He has used the water staircase. I have seen his boat waiting 
there sometimes, when I have left the house by that way myself.’ 

‘ At what hour ?’ 

‘I have seldom gone away until ten o’clock.’ 

‘A late hour for confession, truly. Perchance the holy father 
is with her now. I will not run the risk of interrupting their pious 
exercises.’ 

‘But, my lord, your coming can hardly seem untimely, let it 
happen when it will. Lady Deverill must needs be rejoiced by your 
return.’ 

‘ Perhaps, but it is my fancy not to disturb her. Besides, it would 
be but a meeting and a parting in the same hour. Iam in England 
only as a bird of passage. I sleep in the City to-night, and sail for 
Antwerp at daybreak. I have business of moment to settle in the 
Netherlands.’ 

‘ Private business of his majesty’s, my lord ?” 

‘ Of the king’s—-yes.’ 

‘You have been at Whitehall, then, to-night, my lord ?” 

‘I have received mv orders, sir,’ Lord Deverill answered sternly. 
‘This mission is a matter that lies between his majesty and myself. 
I permit no one to play the spy upon my affairs.’ 

The secretary murmured a humble apology. 

‘Let me accompany you to your lodgings in the City, my lord,’ 
he asked. ‘I may be of some use to you.’ 

‘No, there is nothing you can do for me—except keep the secret 
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of my presence here to-night. Not a word, mind, to Lady Deverill. 
I sleep at the Green Dragon—good-night.’ 
‘ Let me see you to the door, my lord.’ 
‘No, keep your seat. I want no fuss or noise.’ 

The secretary waited, listening breathlessly till he heard the 
sound of the hall-door closed with a cautious hand. Then he crept 
through the dark library, and out into the hall where it was almost 
dark, and stood there behind a stone column listening intently. Yes, 
in the gallery above he heard the sound of a man’s footstep, stealthy, 
but distinctly audible in the utter stillness of the house. 

Algernon Mildmay crept up the staircase with light swift steps. 
He was just in time to see a figure disappear through a dimly-lighted 
archway at the end of the gallery—a tall stalwart form that was very 
familiar to him, the figure of George, Baron Deverill. 

He followed, still very cautiously, and prepared to dart into the 
embrasure of a door, should his patron turn. He followed to the foot 
of the second staircase, and saw Lord Deverill mounting before him, 
mounting to the third story ofthat spacious mansion. On this third 
floor there was a range of bed-chambers rarely occupied, and above 
these the garrets of the servants. 

Algernon Mildmay heard his kinsman open the door of one of 
the empty rooms, and close it after him. Then all was silent; and 
after listening on the dark landing for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
the secretary went softly downstairs. 

‘So this is what his lordship meant by sleeping at the Green 
Dragon. There is a storm brewing, I fancy; a tempest which will 
sweep that fair-faced doll from the pinnacle to which my dotard cousin 
has elevated her. Is she false to him, I wonder? Who knows? 
Enough for me, if he think herso. And that handsome young priest 
would serve to make a dozen middle-aged husbands jealous. A man 
has no business to marry at fifty years of age. ’Tis a deliberate 
wrong to his next of kin. And so he means to spend the night in 
hiding up yonder; and in that case how about sailing at daybreak 
for Antwerp? Has he seen the king to-night, and is he charged 
with any mission in the Netherlands ? No, I would wager my chances 
of the Deverill inheritance that those are lies. Had he seen those 
two, my lady and her priest, I wonder? There was that in his 
face which meant mischief when he came in—a murderous look. 
Yes, I will lay my life he had seen them.’ 

And musing thus, Mr. Mildmay went slowly back to his little 
study, and sat there, brooding and listening till late into the night. 
There was a pale streak of daylight in the east when he left the 
house, and walked back to his lodgings through the quiet streets. 
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CuaprTer IV. 
MY LORD AVENGES HIMSELF. 


Ir was between nine and ten o’clock upon the night after Lord 
Deverill’s return, and a night of storm ‘and tempest, when a tall 
figure with a masked face took its stand in the narrow passage be- 
hind my lady’s favourite chamber. There came the sound of voices 
from within—youthful voices which the listener knew too well ; but 
to-night he could not hear their words; for Alice Deverill and her 
companion were standing at the open window watching the storm, 
and the noise of the wind and rain drowned the low murmur of their 
voices. 

There was a fragile rowing-boat moored to the lion’s head below, 
but no boatman. The mock priest was skilled in the use of the oars, 
and had rowed across the river from his obscure Surrey lodging be- 
fore the storm began. He was watching the sky now, admiringly 
rather than anxiously, and a cry of rapture broke from his lips every 
now and then when the vivid lightning flashed across river and city, 
with a tremulous blue light that gave a weird unearthly aspect to that 
familiar scene. 

That masked listener, peering in at the lamp-lit room presently 
through the crevice in the door, fancied that Alice was pleading with 
her visitor, entreating him not to leave her while the storm was 
raging. She clung to him with pretty beseeching gestures—those 
tender winning ways the watcher knew so well—looking up at him 
the while. He smiled at her fears, laughed even, as if to reassure 
her, then bent to kiss the fair brow, snatched up his hat, and turned 
towards the door. 

‘Nay, my sweet one, there is nothing to fear,’ he said in a 
louder voice, with his hand upon the door. ‘I have been used te 
all weathers. I shall be on the opposite bank in five minutes, and 
safe at my lodging in ten.—Good-night, and God guard thee, pretty 
one. It may be long before you and I meet again.’ 

‘Ay,’ muttered the figure lurking in the shadow of the wall, 
‘thou sayest truly, traitor ; it may be long.’ 

Alice Deverill brought the lamp to the doorway; but the door 
below giving on the water was open, and there was a wind upon 
the staircase that would have extinguished twenty lamps. In a 
moment they were in darkness. 

‘Go back and light your lamp, child,’ said the young man, push- 
ing her gently into the room, and shutting the door upon her. 

He ran lightly down the stairs, close followed by the masked 
watcher. In the doorway above the river a powerful hand gripped 
him by the neck, and flung him round suddenly. It was too dark 
for him to see his assailant. He tried to draw his sword; in vain; 
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that unknown enemy seemed to have a giant’s strength. He gave 
one hoarse cry for help, and in the next moment was flung down into 
the empty boat, stabbed to the heart. 

The assassin cut the rope with his dagger, and pushed the boat 
out into the stream. On such a night it was scarce likely that any 
one had heard that one ‘half-stifled cry for help. The murderer’s 
grasp had been upon the victim’s throat when it was uttered. 

He walked slowly up the stairs, wiping his poniard on the velvet 
sleeve of his doublet as he went. He opened the door of the little 
tapestried room, and went in, an awful-figure, with the face hidden, 
and a dagger grasped in the strong right hand, the lace ruffle torn 
from the bony wrist, and the velvet sleeve pushed upward to give 
free play to that murderous hand. 

Alice Deverill was on her knees at a little altar when he entered 
the room. She rose at the sound of the opening door, and turned 
her face towards it. Atthe sight of that ghastly figure, she gave a 
feeble cry, and recoiled, tottering to the opposite wall. 

The intruder uttered no word. He strode across the little room 
and laid a heavy hand, his left hand, upon the girl’s bare shoulder. 

‘What, hypocrite,’ he said, ‘do you pray? That is indeed a 
blasphemy! You were praying for your lover’s safety perchance ? 
Wasted breath, wench. He has gone upon the last long journey. 
Would’st like to follow him ?’ 

‘Lord Deverill,’ cried the girl, recognising her husband’s voice, 
altered as it was by passion; ‘what madness is this! My lover! 
—I have no lover.’ 

‘What, not the mock priest who left you two minutes ago! Nay, 
"tis easy enough for such trash to lie. But I did not come to talk. 
Thy last lie is spoken, girl.’ 

He wound one powerful arm round the slender figure, took her to 
his breast in that last embrace, and plunged the dagger home to her 
heart as surely as he had pierced that of her late visitor. 

‘ She would have won me to believe her lies, if I had let her talk,’ 
he muttered to himself. ‘I am weaker than water where she is con- 
cerned.’ 

He held her in his arms still. He kissed the pale dead face— 
not once but many times—more passionately than he had ever kissed 
it in life, when he had been too proud to reveal the depth of his love. 

He held the lifeless form for a long time, his mask flung aside 
now, looking down at the fair face with unspeakable woe, and yet 
some touch of pride in the thought that he had avenged himself. At 
last he roused himself from that profound reverie, laid his dead wife 
gently down upon a couch, and then began to make an end of his 
work. 

He broke open caskets and cabinets, and crammed his pockets 
with their glittering contents. It was his business to make this deed 
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seem the crime of a midnight robber. He scattered letters and 
papers on the floor, ransacked drawers and jewel-cases, until his 
pockets were heavy with their plunder. It was at the last moment 
that he stooped to pick up a letter which had fallen to the ground 
among the rest; a letter which attracted his eye because the super- 
scription was in his dead friend Sir Talbot Treherne’s handwriting. 
A curious superscription too : 


‘To my daughter Alice. 
‘To be opened after my death. Tatsot TREHERNE.’ 


Lord Deverill had no time to read the letter. He thrust it into 
his breast, and crept softly away from the room, where the servants 
might come at any moment to inquire for their mistress’s final orders 
before retiring for the night. 

In the gallery and on the staircase all was still: My lord re- 
sumed his mask before going downstairs, and looked cautiously over 
the banisters. There was no one in the hall. He went softly down, 
unfastened the heavy bolts and chains of the great door, and let him- 
self out into the rain and darkness, reckless of the storm. 

He went on foot to the City, in spite of the rain, which never 
ceased in all that weary walk. He spent the night at that hostelry 
of which he had spoken to his secretary, and where he had sent his 
luggage on arriving from France. He spent the brief summer night 
at this Green Dragon; a hideous sleepless night, in which his wife’s 
dead face was always before his eyes. 

Was he sorry for what he had done? No, not sorry. He loved 
his wife as passionately as ever, and regretted her with a desperate 
anguish. But he did not repent. Had the deed been to do again, 
he would have done it, deeming the blood of those two guilty ones 
the sole possible atonement for his wrong. 

At daybreak he was on board the Antwerp packet; a fair summer 
morning, unspeakably serene and tranquil after the tempest. What 
a lovely calm without, what a fierce tumult within, as George De- 
verill stood upon the deck, watching the towers and steeples of the 
great city melt into the cloudless blue of that summer heaven! 

It was not till the vessel had passed the Kentish hills and was 
out in the open sea, that my lord remembered that letter in his 
breast-pocket, and took it out to read with a half listless curiosity. 
What could its contents signify to him? They could not make his 
dead wife an honest woman, or restore to him one of those lost hopes 
which had brightened his life a little while ago. 

The letter ran thus : 


‘The secret I am about to confide in you, Alice, is one that I 
have guarded jealously for five-and-twenty years of my life; and I 
charge you, as you value your soul, to keep it as jealously to your 
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dying day; ay, even from your husband, should you marry, as it is 
but likely you will ere long. 

‘ That Edward Harmer, whom you have called cousin, and loved 
with a cousinly, nay indeed, a sisterly affection, which it has pleased 
me well to see, is no distant kinsman, orphan son of a poor and 
humble relation, as I have taught you to believe. He is something 
nearer and dearer, Alice ; he is your half-brother ; my son, born out 
of wedlock some four years before my marriage with your mother ; 
my son, by a lady of such exalted rank, that the revelation of this 
secret would be death to more than one. My boy’s mother still 
lives, and holds a lofty station at the court, having many years ago 
married a gentleman, her equal in rank and fortune. Edward knows 
this, and is willing that his own existence should be an obscure one, 
spent in a foreign land, rather than cause the shadow of danger to 
the mother whose voice he has never heard, whose lips have never 
kissed him. Of my sin I need not speak here. It is a sin that 
ever comes back to the wrongdoer, and it has been a source of 
bitterness to me for many weary years ; but, alas, the burden weighs 
most heavily on the innocent. 

‘You, Alice, when I am gone, will be my son’s only friend ; or, 
at least, the sole being with whom he may claim the tender tie of 
kindred. Be kind to him, my beloved daughter; and should Fate 
raise you to a position of wealth or power, do him whatever service 
you can. You know that he has a brave and noble spirit, and has 
loved you fondly from his boyhood. Be kind to him for my sake ; 
and think that, in the unknown country to which I go, your father’s 
ghost looks back upon you with fond regretful eyes, and blesses you. 

‘ Farewell, dear child; I have but this single request to make to 
one who has been ever dutiful and affectionate, and whom Heaven 
will surely reward in the days to come.’ 


This was all. George Deverill sat with the letter in his hand, 
like a man spellbound by some strange dream. Then, after a long 
interval of this strange stillness, he rose and slowly paced the deck, 
thinking of the useless murder that he had done. 

His wife was innocent; the woman he had loved was pure and 
spotless after all. There was a rapture in that thought, which even 
the memory of his crime could scarcely lessen. She was dead, lost 
to him for ever; but she was not ‘a liar, gone to burning hell.’ 
She was an angelic victim, for whom he could weep without shame. 


There was clamour and confusion in the house by the river when 
Alice Deverill’s untimely fate was known. The crime was attributed 
at once to some common robber, who had discovered by some means 
how my lady kept her jewels in that chamber, and had laid his plans 
accordingly. Algernon Mildmay, who was present at all the inves- 
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tigations and discussions that followed the discovery of the murder, 
took pains to press this view of the case; though he had his own 
thoughts upon the subject, and those pointed to that secret guest 
who had spent a night hidden in one of the unused chambers on 
the third story. But this gentleman knew that, if his patron 
suffered as a felon, his patron’s fortune would be forfeit to the 
Crown; and he was very anxious to spare my Lord Deverill the 
shame of a public trial for murder, to be followed by the scaffold. 

The fact that on the night of Lady Deverill’s murder a man, 
stabbed to death, had been found drifting down the Thames in an 
open boat, attracted little notice. Midnight assassinations were com- 
mon enough in that golden age, and no one thought of connecting 
these two crimes. 


Lord Deverill lived abroad for ten years, wandering from city to 
city, and leading a life of wild riot and dissipation, which would have 
exhausted even a larger fortune than his own. At the end of that 
time he came suddenly home—a haggard-looking man, with white 
hair—and gave himself up to the law as a double murderer. 

The preliminary examinations proceeded slowly; for magistrates 
and lawyers were inclined to think this self-accused man a mono- 
maniac. He had as much difficulty in proving his guilt as he could 
have had in demonstrating his innocence; and he was remanded 
from time to time, while there was an attempt made to procure 
independent evidence. 

He was never brought to trial. They found him dead in his 
prison one morning, sitting at a table with a lighted candle still 
burning before him, and his wife’s miniature in his hand. He died 
penniless. There was nothing—neither house nor land—for Alger- 
non Mildmay to inherit. That gentleman prospered in life, never- 
theless, and rose to a distinguished position in diplomacy. 





ON YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOLS 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Mr. Tom Rozertson, I humbly beg your pardon. I am poaching 
on your manor and trespassing on your croft. I am stealing your 
thunder. But are there not schools and schools, from Rafaelle’s 
School of Athens in the Vatican, down to an industrial school for 
little ragamuffins in our own Whitechapel? Be tolerant, Mr. Tom 
Robertson, and, remembering what Pope has written, show to others 
that mercy which you would wish shown to yourself. Although you 
have evolved from the fancied adventures of the pupils in a ladies’ semi- 
nary one of the most charming comedies that has graced our English 
stage in modern times—never mind the spiteful people who insinuate 
that you have stolen your plot from the Aschenbrédel of Herr Bene- 
dix, for in that you may have been no more a plagiarist than Sheri- 
dan was when he went to Marivaux or Crébillon for the first incep- 
tion of the Rivals or the School for Scandal—although you have 
established a well-nigh freehold tenure in School, you will forgive 
me, I trust, if I borrow your title for a while, and elect for the 
nonce to be scholastic. Do not be afraid. My Cinderella will be 
no match for yours; my ‘ examination’ will be weak and colourless 
by the side of yours; and, as for the flirtation—well, I should much 
like to know whether there ever has been, since the earliest ages of 
authentic record, any proven instance of schoolgirls indulging in 
flirtation, or conjugating the verb ‘to flirt’ in its every mood, tense, 
number, and person. All schoolmistresses will bear me out, I am 
sure, in denying the existence of scholastic flirting; but if the 
schoolmistresses and I are wrong, well, flirtation there has been, and 
is, and will be evermore, and it can’t be helped. C'est la faute de 
Rousseau. C'est la faute de Voltaire—especially of Rousseau. 
The bookseller would be mad who reprinted La Nouvelle Héloise; 
yet there are thousands of young ladies who know Jean Jacques by 
heart without ever having read a line of him. 

If you are an attentive and regular student of the advertisements 
in the Times newspaper, notably of those columns devoted to educa- 
tional announcements, you will scarcely fail to remark, especially 
towards the seasons of Easter, Midsummer, Michaelmas, and Christ- 
mas, the extremely-genteel and elegantly-worded paragraph in which 
Madame Hopkins von Seebach intimates her readiness to receive, 
and to impart a truly refined education, based on the soundest Pro- 
testant principles, to a limited number of young ladies, at the vast and 
commodious' residence known as Schloss Belveder, at Dummelshausen 
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on the Rhine (Prussia). Masters, Madame Hopkins von Seebach 
proceeds to remark, attend for every accomplishment ; drawing and 
painting are taught in strict accordance with the received traditions 
of the neighbouring Diisseldorf school; instruction on the piano- 
forte is imparted by pupils of Liszt and Chopin ; and French, Italian, 
and German governesses are resident on the premises. Latin and 
mathematics can be taught if desired. Madame von Seebach, her- 
self a native of old England (advertisement), watches sedulously over 
the health, comfort, and morals of the young ladies intrusted to her 
charge; and, while using her best endeavours to instil into her 
pupils all the graces which the best continental training can afford, 
never loses sight of the probability that their ultimate destiny is to 
adorn and confer happiness on English homes. Homes, in the 
plural, is a stroke of genius. Don’t you see the delicate inference, 
that the young ladies, after leaving the parental home, will find 
another and a matrimonial one? Madame von Seebach’s terms are 
moderate and inclusive, and vacations are left at the option of the 
parents of pupils. References, by kind permission, can be made to 
Herr Professor Konigliches-Muszeum Curator, Dr. Dioscorides Puffers- 
dogstein, Woll Strasse, Dummelshausen ; to the Rev. Hugh Hango 
Hollowpenny, A.M., Chaplain to H.B.M. Legation, Saxe-Schwein- 
hundbraten; and in England, to the Rev. Chrysostom Dobby, D.D., 
Rector of St. Pongo, Horsleydown; and to Messrs. Deskworm and 
Pewtercup, scholastic booksellers, Wilhelmina-row, South Belgravia. 
Finally, the reader is informed that Madame Hopkins von Seebach 
will be in London for a week from the eighteenth proximo, and can 
be communicated with, care of Messrs Deskworm and Pewtercup as 
above, or may be seen every day between two and four p.m. at 
Coldhash’s private hotel, Salisbury-street, Strand. 

Well, you may happen to have a dear little daughter, say four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, and you fancy that twelve months’ or 
two years’ training in a good foreign school would be of inestimable 
benefit to her. With this impression on your mind, you will pro- 
bably fall into the habit of running your eye every morning over the 
column of advertisements to which I have alluded, and the eye itself 
will soon become so educated as to light instanter on the corners in 
which nestle the foreign-school announcements. Of course no parent 
with a well-regulated mind would think of sending his child to 
receive her ‘ finishing’ in Spain, or Italy, or Russia—although per- 
haps some of the best boarding-schools for girls in Europe are to be 
found in St. Petersburg and Moscow. But the dark, treacherous, 
and essentially immoral character of Spaniards and Italians would 
be at once an insuperable bar to the consignment of a daughter of 
Albion to the care of an instructress at Seville or Florence. The 
choice of Paterfamilias is thus narrowed to three countries—to 
France, Belgium, and Germany. France? Ah! there is a great 
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deal to be said about French boarding-schools, and against them 
too. Miss Golightly was ‘ finished’ at Madame Guignon’s pen- 
sionnat at Chaillot. She came back with a pure French accent and 
a cultivated taste for dress; but before Miss Golightly had been six 
months at home, what did she do but run away with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cuss, late of the Texan Rangers? She is separated from 
him now. Cuss, it is said, had another wife at Bagdad, was given 
to drinking cocktails early in the morning, and sometimes cowhiding 
his spouse née Golightly. There’s your French schools for you! 
At present the Lieutenant-Colonel is a ‘ roker-in to a faro-bank’ at 
Atlanta; ja, and the second Mrs. Cuss is playing roulette at 
Monaco, and teaching her Parisian accent in all its purity to her 
Russian admirer Count Pantoff. Well, there are Anglo-French 
schools at Boulogne, and Calais, and Dunkirk; but Paterfamilias 
may have heard ugly stories concerning some ‘of those establish- 
ments. Did not a daughter of one of his friends come back from 
the Department of the Pas-de-Calais afflicted with incurable chil- 
blains? Another, on her return, had forgotten the better part of 
her English and had failed to acquire a commensurate amount of 
French. Miss Tucker (who has a rather formidable appetite) de- 
clared that she was half-starved at Boulogne-sur-Mer. According 
to her showing, the standing dishes at the school dinner-table were 
bread soaked in hot water, and haricot-beans. Miss Lazybones, 
whose parents, it must be confessed, had been somewhat remiss in 
their quarterly payments, told dreadful tales of having been turned 
into a drudge and compelled to clean the knives and scrub the floors 
of the establishment ; Miss Clappum, who was always a serious 
girl, dropped dark hints of attempts made to convert her to the 
Romish faith, and persuade her to take the black veil; and Miss 
Procax, than whom a saucier young minx seldom, if ever, existed, 
complained of having been whipped. There is but little doubt 
that it served her right; but, as her mamma justly observed, ‘ the 
daughters of England were not to be treated by the nasty cruel 
foreigners as though they were negro slaves; and that if her Sophy 
wanted whipping, she could get quite enough of it at home.’ The 
which, if report spoke truly, Sophy did; Mrs. Procax being a Tartar. 

Belgium. remains, and there are very good and very cheap schools 
at Brussels and Ghent and Bruges; but then the Jesuits are so ter- 
ribly powerful in Flanders. <A not very seductive picture of Belgian 
school-life is presented in Currer Bell’s novels; and besides, the 
accentuation of the Flemings, as speakers of French, is open to 
comment not always of a complimentary nature. ‘No, no,’ Pater- 
familias frequently observes; ‘I'll send my girl to Germany. 
They’re a sensible and respectable people, and know what good 
eating and drinking mean. None of your French kickshaws and 
sour wine—but solid meat and pudding—dinner at one o’clock, and 
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plenty of good wholesome beer. Amy, poor soul, was always deli- 
cate, and a little beer would do her good. They’re a Protestant 
people, too; none of your Father Confessors, and nunneries, and 
Popish idols. Isn’t the Princess Royal married to a German 
Prince? I’ve always heard that Germans make very good hus- 
bands. Then they’re as industrious as bees, and earn lots of money. 
I knew a German once who did splendidly in the wine trade. Stop; 
he went bankrupt. It was another fellow, who made a fortune out 
of Dutch clocks and Berlin wool. And then, such a beautiful coun- 
try ; it would be a regular treat to take Mrs. P. and Tom and 
Emmy’ (Emmy is ‘ out,’ but not yet married) ‘to see Amy in 
the autumn. Up the Rhine, and that sort of thing. She’d never 
miss not having any holidays, poor little thing. What’s the name of 
this place in the paper? Schloss Belveder, Dummelshausen on the 
Rhine (Prussia), Madame Hopkins von Seebach. What a queer 
name! Well, I'll call on Madame in Salisbury-street, and then, if 
we can come to terms, I'll look up the references—TI daresay they’re 
all right—and Amy shall go to Germany for a year. Her French 
is pretty good already, and a pretty penny it cost me; but it would 
be a fine thing to have one of one’s girls talk German. Faust, 
eh? and Schubert’s Wanderer, and Schiller’s Robbers. Ah, and 
Mr. Goethe too; a wonderful man, a wonderful man, my dear ; 
though I always thought that fellow in the Sorrows of Werter a 
confounded fool.’ O Paterfamilias, there was once a king in 
Thule ! . 

Thus the British father, over his morning tea and toast, and the 
advertisement columns of the Times. He calls in Salisbury-street, 
Strand; he sees Madame Hopkins von Seebach between the hours 
of two and four p.m., and he is conquered. Terms are agreed 
upon. ‘Truly inclusive they are; for they include a good many 
more pounds, shillings, and pence than the worthy parent dreamt 
in the first instance of disbursing. But Madame von Seebach had 
such a persuasive way with her! The sum for which Madame de- 
finitively contracts to board, lodge, wash, educate, and morally 
train Miss Amy sounds, when computed in Prussian thalers, enor- 
mous. ‘It’s rather a thing to brag about, though, in the City,’ re- 
flects Paterfamilias ; and Amy is consigned to Madame von Seebach’s 
care. 
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THE REQUIEM OF THE FIRES 
Coubre Fen 


Tue Curfew calls; I hear its voice 
Wail on the evening air: 

‘Darken your fires, blacken them out, 
Cover their fitful flare.’ 


Curfew, I have no hearth whereon 
The ruddy blaze looks bright ; 

One fire I had—’twas made of dreams, 
And glowed with Youth’s delight ; 


But that to ashes white is burnt, 
Smouldering they lie about : 

Sad Curfew! call no more; my fire, 
My only fire is out. 


They say that from such embers comes 
A pure clear steady shine, 

That leaps nor glows in crackling blaze, 
But gleams—a light divine. 


So be it: Curfew! from thy tones 
A parable doth grow ; 

Thou bidst the fierce flames disappear 
Ere pure light ’gins to show. 


For scarce thy requiem died from out 
The air it made more sad, 

When glowed the golden-hazéd Moon 
In harvest glory clad. 


So must the passion-fires of Youth 
To ashes burn away, 

Ere we can have the nobler flame 
Of purer light than they. 


Yet, Curfew, thou wert sad to toll 
The death of things so bright ; 

And though we know ’tis best, we mourn 
As fade our fires from sight. 
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